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PURPLE  PARROT 


Letters  to  the 
Student  Body 


To  the  Student  Body: 

The  bodies  of  starving  women  and  chil- 
dren are  lying  in  the  ditches  of  Germany 
today.  Once  these  people,  like  you  and  I, 
breathed,  laughed,  looked  up  at  the  Sun  and 
enjoyed  life.  But  then  the  Nazis  came — and 
with  them   came  starvation. 

Today  starving  Europe  needs  our  help.  All 
humanity  cries  for  our  compassion.  This 
arsenal  of  democracy  must  be  the  food  pro- 
viders of  those  that  can  no  longer  provide 
for  themselves. 

Your  bond  purchases  will  help  your  fellow 
man.  The  money  you  don't  buy  cokes  with 
will  provide  bread  for  little  children.  It  isn't 
much  to  ask,  it  isn't  much  to  sacrifice  for 
those  that  have  suffered  so  much.  Buy  that 
bond,  TODAY— RIGHT  NOW,  if  you  can. 
You'll  sleep  better  tonight. 

Kenneth  Clafford 
Journalism  '45 

To  the  Student  Body: 

There  are  a  lot  of  fellows  in  this  world 
who  are  giving  all  they  have  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  normality  among  the  nations. 
You  cannot  lend  your  life  on  the  battlefield, 
nor  can  you  invest  it  with  the  expectation  of 
a  substantial  profit.  We,  the  fortunate  ones, 
have  been  asked  to  invest  in  peace  and  se- 
curity. We  are  asked  to  help  save  the  lives 
of  our  men  at  the  front,  not  through  per- 
sonal sacrifice  or  through  gifts,  but  by  in- 
vesting in  the  world's  soundest  enterprise. 
If  any  of  us  can  purchase  an  extra  bond,  or 
a  few  stamps,  we  should  do  so,  knowing  full 
well  the  return  will  be  counted  in  lives  as 
well  as  in  dollars  and  cents. 

John  E.  Harthin 
Education  '45 


To  the  Student  Body: 

All  of  us  can't  be  in  the  front  lines;  all  of 
us  can't  hold  down  war  jobs.  As  students, 
and  civilians,  our  war  effort  is  limited.  We 
aren't  even  asked  to  give  our  money;  only  to 
invest  it  in  the  bluest  chip  board  of  them 
all — bonds  of  the  U.S.  government. 

This  is  a  war  of  men  and  material.  The 
best  and  bravest  of  men  cannot  win  a  war 
without  weapons.  Remember  Bataan,  and 
Corregidor?  Your  money  invested  in  war 
bonds,  moves  the  machines  that  produce  the 
planes  and  ships  and  guns  that  are  making 
Victory  more  certain  every  day. 

It's  easy  to  forget,  in  the  isolated  security 
of  a  university  campus — easy  to  forget  the 
man  in  the  foxhole.  He's  the  guy  who  needs 
a  rifle  in  his  hand,  artillery  behind  him,  and 
friendly  planes  overhead.  Without  continued 
war  production,  he  won't  always  have  them 
when  he  needs  them  most.  And,  even  if  you 
haven't  been  there,  try  to  imagine  what  it 
feels  like  when  the  ammo  is  running  low.  It 
still  happens.  It  happened  in  Belgium  and 
France,  only  last  December. 

We  don't  want  to  ration  our  shells.  We 
want  a  surplus  of  them  on  every  front — to 
blast  the  Nazis  and  the  Nips  into  a  most 
unpleasant  eternity. 

Ben  Litscher 
Anchor  85  Eagle 
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1  LASH  BULBS  glared  as  Mrs.  Parsi- 
fal Winterbottom  leaned  forward  sob- 
bingly  in  her  seat. 

''I  can't  stand  it  any  longer!"  she 
screamed.  "I  can't  stand  it!  " 

Two  attendants  in  white  coats  rushed 
forward  and  held  her  down. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  judge  kindly. 
"We're  your  friends  and  we're  here  to 
help  you.  Now  tell  us  all  about  your  hus- 
band— when  these  strange  things  began 
happening — and  when  you  first  thought 
about  divorcing  him." 

Mrs.  Winterbottom  slowly  settled  back 
and  started  to  talk  in  a  quavering  voice. 
"It  all  began  last  September  when 
Parsifal,  my  husband,  bought  a  Super 
Duper  Electric  Train  for  little  Ves- 
pusius'  birthday.  The  other  children, 
Egbert,  and  Astasia  and  Abasia,  my  two 
girls  were  too  old  for  such  things,  but 
they  were  all  happily  waiting  for  the  day. 
I  was  busy  pickling  some  olives  in  the 
kitchen  for  martinis  when  I  heard  a 
horrible  clatter  in  the  dining  room.  I 
went  in  and  there  was  Parsifal  down  on 
his  knees. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?"  I 
asked. 

Parsifal  looked  up  and  I  noted  a  slight 
fanatical  gleam  in  his  eyes.  "I  am  laying 
railroad  ties,"  he  said.  For  the  first  time 
I  noticed  the  piles  of  wooden  ties  and 
the  hammer  in  his  hand.  He  had  already 
laid  several  feet  of  track  in  the  living 
room,  anchoring  it  firmly  into  the 
Oriental  rug. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  have  the  nerve 
to  put  this  thing  down  in  the  house 
nailed  to  the  floor?"  I  asked  rather  weak- 
ly- 

Parsifal  raised  the  hammer  and  shook 
it  in  the  air.  "You  mustn't  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress!"  he  shouted.  "Out  of 
my  way,  wench!  This  junction  must  be 
cleared   by   sunrise!" 

He  took  some  more  ties  and  spikes 


and  began  furiously  laying  track  ad- 
vancing toward  me  menacingly.  I  fled 
to  the  kitchen  and  hastily  drank  the 
martinis,  omitting  the  olives,  only  to  be 
driven  from  my  haven  of  peace  when 
Parsifal  began  to  take  the  door  down 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room. 

I  sat  upstairs  with  the  pitcher  of 
martinis  listening  to  the  eternal  THLID 
THUD  THUD  of  the  hammer.  The  chil- 
dren crept  into  my  room  quietly. 

"Is  that  the  stork?"  asked  little 
Abasia. 

"Yes,  my  dears,"  I  said,  downing  an- 
other martini.  "That  is  the  stork.  And  a 
happy  birthday  to  you.  Casey  Jones 
Winterbottom." 

"Woo!  Woo!"  screamed  Parsifal 
from  the  living  room.  "Lay  on  the  steam 
and  let  'er  go!"  There  was  a  piercing 
whistle,  a  loud  clang  clang  of  a  bell, 
and  then  the  noise  of  a  train  starting  up. 
I  ran  down  the  stairs  and  fell  the  last 
flight  because  the  downstairs  was  in 
complete  darkness.  The  noise  grew 
louder  and  the  gleam  of  a  headlight  cut 
through  the  gloom -as  the  train  came 
round  the  corner.  On  top  of  the  two  foot 
high  cab  sat  Parsifal,  wearing  what 
looked  like  an  engineer's  cap,  yelling 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  By  the  sound  of 
the  train  in  the  distance  after  it  whizzed 
past  me,  I  could  tell  that  the  track  ex- 
tended through  the  living  room,  the  din- 
ing room,  the  kitchen,  the  maid's  room, 
and  the  hall.  Parsifal  flashed  by  again 
as  I  sat  down  on  the  stairs  and  leaned 
against  the  bannister.  The  blackness 
closed  in  around  me. 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  as  I 
lay  on  the  stairs  by  the  now  familiar  roar 
of  the  train.  Parsifal,  slightly  haggard 
looking  but  very  jovial  slowed  down  and 
waved  to  me. 

"I'd  like  to  stop  and  talk,  but  I've 
gotta  keep  on  the  route.  Have  my  break- 
fast ready  at  the  San  Bernardino  Junc- 
tion in  ten  minutes."  The  train  gathered 


speed  and  he  was  off,  head  bent  down 
low  against  the  rush  of  the  wind. 

From  then  on,  my  life  was  positive 
hell.  Parsifal  quit  going  to  the  office  to 
stay  home  and  play  with  the  train.  The 
children  were  frightened  to  death  at 
first,  but  they  later  got  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  although  he  would  never  let 
them  ride,  either  alone  or  with  him. 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  working  in 
the  kitchen  ducking  the  10:07,  the  10:09, 
and  the  10:11  when  the  noise  suddenly 
stopped.  I  instantly  thought  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  Parsifal  because 
he  never  left  the  train,  so  I  ran  to  the 
depot  he  had  built  in  the  living  room.  He 
was  standing  there  staring  at  the  walls. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  sadly,  "This 
route  isn't  large  enough. "  He  went  into 
the  depot  and  came  out  with  several 
crowbars  and  some  axes.  ■ 

"Here,"  he  said  to  the  children  who 
were  standing  around  watching,  open 
mouthed.  "Start  to  work  on  the  partitions 
between  the  rooms." 

Nothing  surprised  me  by  this  time,  so 
I  merely  went  out  into  the  kitchen  and 


poured  myself  a  few  martinis  while  they 
began  to  demolish  the  walls.  All  day 
long  the  children  toiled,  blisters  forming 
on  their  little  hands  as  Parsifal  urged 
them  onward,  laying  track  behind  them 
as  fast  as  they  tore  down.  When  I  had 
gotten  myself  finally  high  enough  to  face 
the  local  WPA,  I  looked  into  the  living 
room.  Little  Vespusius  was  standing  on 
the  stairs.  "Daddy,"  he  lisped,  the  same 
fanatical  gleam  in  his  eyes  that  Parsi- 
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Jones  Winterbottom 


fal  had,  "How  about  a  wailwoad 
twestle?"  and  he  sank  his  axe  viciously 
into  the  carpeting. 

"That's  my  boy!"  shrieked  Parsifal. 
"Just  the  thing !  Start  a  diggin',  moppets. 
We'll  lay  this  yar  track  afore  mornin'!" 

Astasia  and  Abasia  seemed  to  lose 
their  minds  at  this  point  also,  and  ran 
upstairs  before  the  onslaught  to  come 
down  dressed  in  Indian  costume.  They 
perched  on  the  mantel  and  swung  from 
the  chandelier,  shooting  arrows  at  their 
father  as  he  worked  feverishly  on  the 
ties.  I  fled  into  the  kitchen  again  only 
to  find  little  Egbert  constructing  a  build- 
ing. 

"The  Cody  Depot,"  he  leered,  his  eyes 
crossing. 

1  backed  out  of  the  kitchen,  martini 
pitcher  in  hand,  and  sat  on  the  porch. 
My  whole  family  was  going  mad  before 
my  eyes  and  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do  about  it.  I  sat  out  there  for  several 
hours  aimlessly  pulling  up  grass,  ob- 
livious to  the  confusion  of  noises  from 
within  until  I  heard  three  sharp  blasts 
from  the  train  which  was  Parsifal's  sig- 
nal for  me.  Thoroughly  drunk  by  this 
time,  I  staggered  into  what  had  been 
my  living  room.  There  was  Parsifal,  a 
golden  spike  in  his  hand.  While  the 
children  stood  at  attention,  the  band 
behind  them  playing  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  he  drove  the  spike  into  the 
last  shred  of  the  Oriental  and  mounted 
the  cab.  Astasia  took  out  a  stop  watch, 
Egbert  raised  a  checkered  flag,  Vespusius 
made  ready  to  cut  the  red,  white,  and 
the  blue  tape,  and  Abasia  began  to 
sing  "Casey  Jones"  as  Parsifal  bowed 
sweepingly  and  threw  the  throttle.  With 
a  blast  from  the  whistle,  a  clang  from 
the  bell,  and  a  loud  roar,  the  Super 
Duper  Electric  Train  took  off,  whizzing 
through  the  house  and  up  the  stairs.  At 
that  moment,  I  couldn't  take  it  any  more 
I  ran  out  of  the  house  through  one  of  the 
gaping  holes   in  the   living  room   and 


came  here  to  get  a  divorce.  I  want  to 
divorce  my  husband  and  all  the  children 
if  it's  possible.  They're  all  crazy  and  I 
can't  live  with  them." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  took 
a  drink  of  water  that  the  uniformed  at- 
tendant offered  her,  her  hand  shaking 
against  the  glass. 

The  judge  nodded  his  head  slowly. 

"That's  a  sad  story,  indeed,"  he  said. 
"A  very  sad  story.  But  are  you  sure 
that  you  want  to  leave  your  family  for 
good?  Remember — they're  your  chil- 
dren, your  husband,  your  home — all  you 
have  in  the  world,  and  a  divorce  is  final. 
Won't  you  miss  the  patter  of  little  feet, 
the — " 

"Patter  of  little  feet!"  she  screamed. 
"All  I  hear  is  the  pounding  of  hammers 
and  the  roar  of  the  train  because  they 
are  constantly  tearing  the  walls  down  to 
lay  more  track.  My  maid  called  just 
this  morning  to  tell  me  that  they  had  just 
wrecked  her  room  because  Vespusius  got 
the  idea  of  a  tunnel  from  the  garage  to 
the  pantry.  I  think  I'll  always  hear  that 
eternal  pounding,  that  Bang!  Bang! 
Bang! — it  seems  to  ring  in  my  ears.  I 
think  I  hear  it  ringing  now.  .  .  ."  Her 
voice  trailed  off,  a  look  of  horror  cross- 
ing her  face,  and  the  attendants  sprang 
to  her  side  as  she  swayed.  Just  then  the 
great  bronze  doors  of  the  courtroom  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  mighty  clatter  as 
two  little  girls  wielding  axes  rushed  in. 
They  chopped  their  way  down  the  aisle, 
slashing  at  benches  as  they  went,  scat- 
tering spectators  to  all  sides. 

"Order!"  screamed  the  judge.  "Throw 
them  out!"  But  his  voice  was  unheard 
in  the  uproar  that  filled  the  place.  Be- 
hind the  little  girls  came  two  boys,  one 
hammering  down  ties  expertly  with 
spikes,  and  the  other  laying  track  so  fast 
that  his  hands  were  almost  invisible  as 
he  worked.  And  behind  them  in  a  great 
whirl  of  confetti  rode  a  man  on  an  elec- 


trie  train.  The  whistle  was  blowing  furi- 
ously, the  bell  clanging,  and  the  man 
was  shouting  happily. 

"Tote  those  spikes  and  lay  those 
tracks,  chilluns!"  he  yelled.  "We've 
gotta  reach  Cody  by  sunup.  Tear  every- 
thing down  and  lay  them  tracks.  Woo 
woo!" 

The  team  advanced  down  the  room 
laying  track  haphazardly  to  form  sharp 
curves  and  turns.  It  went  up  to  the  jury 
box  and  down  around  to  the  judge's 
chair.  He  was  standing  there,  his  face 
purple,  his  eyes  bulging.  As  an  axe  sunk 
into  his  stand,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Winter- 
bottom  who  was  being  revived  with 
spirits  of  ammonia  by  the  attendants. 

"Is  this  your  family?"  he  roared  in 
a  purple  voice. 

"Yes,"  smiled  Mrs. 
Winterbottom,  who 
had  somehow  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  a 
martini. 

"That's  dear  Par- 
sifal and  darling  lit- 
tle Vespusius  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  merry 
little  schizophrenic 
crew." 

One  of  the  girls 
raised  an  axe  and 
applied  it  to  the  wit- 
ness stand.  There 
was  a  noise  of  splin- 
tering, a  pounding 
of  spikes,  and  a  tri- 
umphant Clang 
Clang !  from  the 
jury  box  as  Mr.  Par- 
sifal Winterbottom 
whizzed  through. 

''Divorce 
granted!"  screamed 
the  judge. 
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I 


T  WAS  CLOSE  to  1 :30  when  I  fin- 
ished the  reports  and  brought  them  into 
Dr.  Ferrar's  office.  As  I  laid  the  papers 
on  his  desk,  I  heard  him  call  from  the 
next  room,  "Dr.  Reed,  could  you  come 
in  a  moment?"  Regretfully  I  put  away 


the  cigaret  I'd  been  saving  for  my  first 
off-duty  moment  and  entered  his  study. 

He  looked  up,  "Dr.  Reed,  you  haven't 
by  any  chance  read  a  certain  article  on 
paretic  reactions  in  this  month's  jour- 
nal—?" 

"Yes,''  I  remembered.  "\es  I  did,  but 
I  can't  think  of  who  wrote  it.  Some 
Frenchman  I  think." 

Ferrar  nodded,  "That's  what  I  wanted 
to  know.  It  wouldn't  be  a  Dr.  Juliette 
Bienfois,  would  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "That  was  the  name. 
Why  did  you  want  to  know,  sir?" 

Ferrar  seemed  evasive  and  asked, 
"Anything  interesting  in  it?" 

"Yes,  a  case  very  much  like  the  one 
Dr.  Harris  did  an  autopsy  on  this  morn- 
ing." When  I'd  said  that  I  regretted  it 
because  of  the  strange,  haunted  look 
that  came  over  Ferrar's  face  as  I  spoke 
the  words.  I  remembered  then  that 
when  I  first  came  to  the  hospital,  I'd 
heard  that  Ferrar  never  performed  au- 
topsies and  rarely  attended  them. 

He  smiled  slightly,  as  if  he'd  over- 
come his  first  emotion,  "At  the  Sorbonne, 
wasn't  it?  I  remember  very  clearly.' 

Puzzled,  I  asked,  "Did  you  read  it? 
I  gathered  that  you  hadn't!" 

"No,  I  didn't  read  it,"  he  said  quiet- 
ly, "I  didn't  need  to,  having  observed 
it  myself."  I  had  no  idea  that  Ferrar 
had  ever  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
I  was  quite  sure  that  no  one  else  knew 
of  it  either.  I  felt  that  Ferrar  wanted  to 
talk  about  it  so  I  seated  myself  on  the 
edge  of  the  couch,  and  leaned  forward 
expectantly. 

He  seemed  to  expect  some  cue,  so  I 
ventured,  "What  made  the  case  so  in- 


teresting was  that  no  one  was  able  to 
account  for  the  girl's  mysterious  appear- 
ance at  the  hospital — " 

"Indeed",  said  Ferrar,  "The  whole  af- 
fair was  more  than  mysterious.  In  Paris 
a  mystery  is  not  uncommon.  The  air  of 
it  hangs  over  the  entire  city.  One  al- 
ways anticipates  it  but  one  is  always 
startled  to  find  it.  I  remember  remark- 
ing to  myself  rather  tritely  as  I  walked 
down  a  quiet  tree-bordered  street  off 
the  Place  de  I'Etoile,  that  it  was  a  per- 
fect night  for  a  murder.  I  was  very  tired 
and  somewhat  inorbid,  having  just  per- 
formed an  autopsy  on  an  unidentified 
paretic  before  a  group  of  my  fellow 
students.  Through  the  whole  thing  I'd 
been  somewhat  unnerved  and  no^v  I 
wanted  very  much  to  have  a  good  night's 
sleep  before  I  reported  at  the  clinic  the 
next  morning. 

I  was  thinking  that  it  might  be  relax- 
ing to  stop  at  Madame  d'Artrot's  but 
then  I  realized  that  I  should  meet  some 
of  my  colleagues  there  who  would  un- 
doubtedly congratulate  me  on  my  night's 
work.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it.  It 
seemed  strange  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
crainiotomy  should  disturb  me  and  yet 
I'd  had  a  strange  feeling  as  I  cut  away 
the  rotting  brain  cortex,  as  if —  I  blocked 
the  thought  of  it  from  my  mind. 

Suddenly  a  woman's  scream  cut 
through  my  mental  fog.  It  came  again 
and  I  realized  that  it  was  a  terror- 
stricken  voice  shouting  a  name,  "Claud- 
ette!  Claudette!  ou  es  tu?"  A  door 
opened  in  one  of  the  tree-hidden  houses 
and  a  girl  ran  out  into  the  street,  her 
hair  flying,  a  cloak  pulled  over  her  shoul- 
ders. She  turned  and  ran  toward  me  cry- 
ing, "Monsieur,  have  you  seen  my  sister? 
A  young  girl,  a  little  thing,  pretty,  with 
blond  hair — have  you  seen  her?  Say  you 
have ! " 

Her  cloak  blew  open  and  by  her  white 
uniform,  I  recognized  her  as  one  of 
tlie  young  nurses  who  had  been  working 
in  the  clinic.  Evidently,  she  recognized 
me  also  for  her  eyes  opened  widely  and 
she  said, 

"Pardon  me,  monsieur  le  docteur.  but 
I  am  so  distrait!  Claudette  is  gone!  My 
aunt  will  be  overcome  when  she  learns 
of  this  and  at  twelve  I  must  return  to  the 
hospital.  I  am  quite  overcome!" 


I  took  her  arm  and  said,  "We  will 
walk  Mademoiselle,  and  you  will  tell  me 
clearly  and  slowly  what  has  happened. 
Please  try  to  calm  yourself.  If  this  is 
serious,  you  must  act  with  care." 

We  walked  for  a  few  moments,  until 
the  trembling  of  her  arm  died  away. 
Then  she  spoke,  "I  am  Juliette  Bienfois. 
I  am  at  Sacre  Coeur.  I  know  you.  I  have 
seen  you  in  the  clinic.  Tonight  I  was 
given  special  permission  to  visit  my 
aunt  and  my  sister,  Claudette.  Claudette 
Vimonges,  she  lives  with  my  aunt  and 
has  taken  her  name.  Claudette  is  a  very 
wild  girl,  and  I  do  not  know  what  my 
aunt  will  say  when  she  returns." 

"Where  has  she  gone?"  I  asked. 

"To  Dijon.  I  was  unable  to  leave  the 
hospital  before  ten  and  I  arrived  here 
just  now — Claudette  is  gone." 

"Might  she  not  be  with  your  aunt?" 

"Oh  no.  that  is  impossible.  Emilie,  the 
maid,  said  that  Aunt  Vimonges  left  this 
morning  and  would  not  return  until  ear- 
ly tomorrow  and  that  Claudette  has 
been  in  her  room  all  day,  apparently 
asleep.  She  is  not  very  well — she  is 
epileptic  and  highly  emotional.  I 
knocked  at  her  room  but  she  did  not  an- 
swer. Finally  I  went  into  aunt's  room 
and  entered  Claudette's  through  the 
closet.  She  was  not  there  and  some  of  her 
things  are  missing.  I  fear  so  terribly  that 
she  has  eloped,  gone  off  with  one  of  those 
men.  Aunt  will  quite  certainly  go  mad! 
She  idolizes  Claudette  and  hates  these 
suitors." 

Juliette  turned  her  face  away  and 
wept  silently.  "Look  Juliette,"  I  said 
turning  her  to  face  me.  "Nothing  can 
be  done  now,  unless  you  were  to  call  the 
police." 

"Oh  no.  Monsieur."  she  replied,  shak- 
ing, "not  that!  If  Claudette  is  all  right 
she  will  let  me  know  soon,  tomorrow — 
I  feel  sure  that — " 

"In  that  case,  it  is  best  to  wait  un- 
til tomorrow.  Your  aunt  will  not  return 
until  then.  Tomorrow,  if  you  still  feel 
this  way,  if  you  have  not  heard  from 
Claudette,  I  will  see  you  at  tlie  clinic. 
We  can't  be  seen  together  near  the  hos- 
pital so  I  will  leave  you  now.  It  is  very 
close  to  twelve.  Please  return  at  once 
and  go  to  bed.  Try  not  to  worry." 

"Thank    you,"    she    said,    recovering 
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herself.  "You  have  been  so  kind."  She 
turned  and  hurried  down  the  street 
toward  the  Sacre  Coeur. 

Lying  in  bed  that  night,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  Claudette,  wherever  she  was, 
was  placing  herself  in  a  precarious 
position.  Quite  possibly  the  emotional 
tension  of  her  flight  could  bring  on  a 
fit  of  epilepsy.  I  wondered  if  she  were 
the  type  that  fell  into  an  almost  perfect 
death-simulating  coma  and  resolved  to 
ask  Juliette  the  next  day  as  I  fell  asleep. 

I  did  not  see  Juliette  the  next  morn- 
ing but  one  of  the  other  nurses  pressed 
a  note  into  my  hand  as  she  passed  me. 
I  read:  "Please  come  to  my  aunt's  house 
as  soon  as  you  can.  She  sent  for  me 
this  morning." 

Finishing  my  duties,  I  hurried  to  the 
house  of  Madame  Vimonges.  The  inaid 
let  me  in  and  Juliette  met  me  in  the 
hall.  "My  aunt  is  in  bed.  She  threatens 
to  call  the  Surete  but  I  am  sure  she  does 
not  want  to.  I  am  terribly  frightened — 
something  horrible  must  have  happened 
to  Claudette — perhaps  she  has  been  hurt 
or  perhaps  one  of  her  fits — " 

"If  so.  we  should  check  the  morgues 
and  hospitals." 

"I've  done  that.  No  hospital  in  the 
city  has  anyone  fitting  her  description. 
I've  called  them  all  and  I  went  through 
the  accident  ward  at  Sacre  Coeur  this 
morning.    It  can't  be  that." 

"You  say  there  were  men  in  her  life." 
I  said.  "Last  night  you  thought  she 
might  have  eloped — with  whom?  Who 
would  have  been  the  most  likely?" 

She  thought  a  moment,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  hallway.  "Oh,  how  thought- 
less of  me,  please  come  into  the  salon." 
She  entered  and  seated  herself;  I  fol- 
lowed and  lit  a  cigaret.  "Jacques!"  she 
cried  suddenly,  "Jacques  Clermont.  She 
had  been  receiving  letters  from  him 
secretly.  We  must  find  where  he  has 
gone.  He  is  a  useless  boy  with  too  much 
money.  Lately  he  has  been  enamoured 
of  art  and  has  himself  a  studio  in  the 
Montmartre.  perhaps  there — " 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  go- 
ing there?" 

"\  es.  yes,  if  we  can  find  her.  If  she  is 
with  him  and  has  a  fit,  he  won't  know 
what  to  do.  We  must  find  her  quickly — 
today.'"  Juliette  ran  to  get  her  coat. 

We  hailed  a  taxi  for  the  Montmartre 
and  wound  our  way  up  the  crowded 
streets.  At  the  approximate  address 
Juliette  got  out  and  inquired  of  an  an- 
cient concierge,  and  beckoning  me  to 
follow  her  up  the  dirty,  creaking  stairs. 
On  a  third  floor  doorway  was  marked 
"Jacques  Clermont."  Juliette  knocked, 
"We  have  to  hurry,"  she  whispered,  "I 


must  be  back  by  six  or  Aunt  will  think 
that  I,  too,  have  disappeared." 

There  was  no  response  to  her  knock- 
ing so  I  tried  the  door.  It  opened  easily 
and  we  stepped  into  a  north-lit  room  of 
disarray.  Spattered  cloths,  paint  brushes 
and  half-finished  canvases  were  strewn 
everywhere.  On  the  easel  stood  an  un- 
finished portrait  of  a  delicate  blond  girl 
in  white  with  a  bouquet  of  violets.  I 
\vas  dimly  conscious  of  having  seen  that 
head  before.  "Claudette,"  said  Juliette. 
"He  was  doing  her  portrait." 

"Jacques,"  I  said,  "is  apparently  not 
here.  Where  else  can  we  look  for  him? 
We  can  ask  the  concierge  if  she  has 
seen  him  come  or  go."  We  ran  down 


the  rickety  stairs  but  the  concierge  had 
not  seen  him,  not  since  yesterday  after- 
noon when  he  had  come  with  a  suitcase 
and  left  again  at  about  3:.30.  Juliette 
turned  to  me,  "He  must  have  been  going 
to  meet  her.'"  As  she  spoke  the  bells  of 
Notre  Dame  began  to  chime  the  hour — 
six  o'clock. 

"Juliette,"  I  said.  "I  have  an  idea. 
You  say  he  haunts  the  cafes.  Return  to 
your  aunt  and  I  shall  try  to  check  his 
movements  from  3  ,-30.  Very  likely  he 
planned  to  meet  Claudette  in  a  bar 
somewhere — "  She  smiled  at  me  with  re- 
lief. "I  am  so  glad  I  have  you  to  help 
me."  As  I  helped  her  into  the  cab  I  as- 
sured her  that  I  would  call  as  soon  as  I 
discovered  anything. 

Close  to  the  building  where  Jacques 
had  his  studio,  a  steep  stairway  led  into 
a  noisy  basement  cafe.  As  good  a  place 
as  any  to  begin  my  search,  I  thought, 
descending.  I  ordered  vin  ordinaire  and 
then  inquired  of  the  affable  bartender  as 
to  whether  he  had  seen  my  old  friend 
Jacques  Clermont  recently.  He  looked 
at  me  with  some  sort  of  surprise  and 
pointed  to  a  corner  at  my  left.  "Voila." 
In  the  corner  sat  a  dark,  but  rather 
handsome  young  man.  quite  disheveled, 
who  had  obviously  been  there  all  day 
and  perhaps  all  the  night  before.  Rows 
of  empty  bottles  stood  on  the  table  be- 
fore him. 

I  picked  up  my  glass  and  walked  over 
to  the  corner,  sitting  down  opposite  him. 
"Where's  Claudette  Vimonges,  Cler- 
mont?" I  said  harshly. 


He  gripped  the  edge  of  the  table  until 
his  knuckles  grew  white.  Terror  rode 
his  features.  "Mon  Dieu,"  he  cried.  "Are 
you  the  Surete?  Do  you  come  from  her 
aunt?  Believe  me,  Monsieur,  I  have  done 
nothing — nothing.  I  do  not  know  where 
she  is!  Believe  me!" 

"What  do  you  mean  you  don't  know 
where  she  is?  You  and  she  had  planned 
to  elope,  is  it  not  so?  Tell  me  every- 
thing. Tell  me  all  you  know!" 

Frightened  he  blurted  out,  "Yes  we 
were  going  to  run  away  together.  Her 
aunt  would  not  let  me  see  her.  Yester- 
day she  was  to  meet  me  but  she  did  not 
come.  I  waited  and  she  never  came.  I 
went  to  her  house  but  I  could  not  get  in. 
I  did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  door.  Believe 
me.  Monsieur — " 

"Begin  at  the  beginning,"  I  said.  "Be- 
gin and  tell  me  when  and  where  you 
were  to  meet  her." 

"She  was  to  meet  me  at  4:00  at  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  yesterday.  Phillipe 
— a  taxi  driver,  was  to  pick  her  up.  He 
has  worked  with  us  before  when  she  has 
come  to  my  studio.  She  was  to  get  out 
of  the  house  by  herself.  Disguise  herself 
in  some  way.  Her  aunt  would  be  away. 
I  do  not  know  if  Phillipe  ever  met  her. 
I  have  been  frightened.  I  did  not  know 
what  happened  to  her — Monsieur,  I — " 

"Where  can  we  find  Phillipe?"  I  asked 
a  little  disgusted  by  his  stupidity  in  not 
seeing  the  taxi  driver  before. 

"He  is  usually  in  front  of  the  Cafe 
de  Douze  Heurs  in  the  Rue  d'Orleans," 
he  said.  "Shall  I  go  with  you  Mon- 
sieur? ' 

"Of  course,"  I  snapped,  "How  shall 
I  know  him  without  you?"  I  noticed  as 
Jacques  picked  up  his  hat  that  his  hands 
shook  pitifully.  "What  a  pair,"  I 
thought,  an  epileptic  girl  and  this  spine- 
less  dipsomaniac!" 

Several  taxis  were  grouped  along  the 
rue  d'Orleans  in  front  of  the  Cafe  de 
Douze  Heurs.  Jacques  peered  into  one 
and  then  another.  "Ah,  here  he  is 
Monsieur.  This  is  Phillipe." 

Phillipe  looked  startled  at  seeing 
Jacques.  "Monsieur,  is  not  Mademoiselle 
with  )'ou?" 

"No,  no,"  cried  Jacques.  "We  are  here 
to  see  you  about  her.  Did  you  not  meet 
her  yesterday?" 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  I  did,"  said  the  taxi 
driver.  "Have  the  kindness  to  enter  I 
am  very  confused.  Who  is  this  gentle- 
man ?  " 

"I  have  come  to  search  for  Mile. 
Vimonges."  I  told  him,  "Tell  me  exactly 
where  and  when  you  saw  her  yesterday. 
At  what  time,  where  you  left  her — 
everything." 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  he  said.  "I  met  her 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Lc  rrintemps    I  oujours   Oai 

by  Jean  IlLitcnison 


/  never  said  Spring  came  too  late 

Only  that  they  should  have  changed  the  date 

To  sometime  around  the  middle  of  June 

Because  the  way  it  is.  Spring  never  comes  too  soon. 

NOW  instead  of  having  April  and  May 

To  lie  on  the  beaches,  or  maybe  to  play 

Tennis  or  golf,  or  indulge  in  lakefront  cooling 

At  the  time  of  year  dedicated  to  ivooing. 

We  shiver  in  khaki  and  cotton  and  shorts 

And  try  as  hard  as  we  can  to  avoid  outdoor  sports. 

I  never  said  Spring  came  too  late 

Only  that  I  should  be  in  another  state 

Wliere  it  isn't  necessary  to  use  a  sunlamp 

And  the  atmosphere  outside  isn't  always  damp. 

Someone  said  to  me  the  other  day, 

''The  hounds  of  Spring  are  on  their  way." 

Which  goes  to  prove  what  Pve  often  thot, 

That  hope  will  spring  eternal,  if  Spring  will  not. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE 

VOICE  OF  THE  TURTLE 
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F  HUGH  MARLOWE'S  success  is  any 
indication,  the  best  way  to  start  an  act- 
ing career  is  to  fail  an  English  course. 
Mr.  Marlowe,  who  is  now  playing  the 
soldier  in  "The  Voice  of  the  Turtle," 
was  attending  Senn  High  school  when  he 
discovered  he  could  substitute  dramatics 
for  the  English  he  was  flunking.  He 
made  the  substitution,  liked  acting,  but 
still  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.  "Then  came 
the  depression,"  he  explains,  "and  I  felt 
the  heel  of  necessity  on  my  neck.  Act- 
ing was  what  I  could  do  best,  and  I 
could  do  it  right  away." 

Born  in  Philadelphia  34  years  ago,  his 
first  shoxv  on  Broadway  was  something 
called  "Arrest  That  Woman."  Then  he 
went  to  Hollywood  under  contract  to 
MGM  which  "didn't  pan  out,"  and  final- 
ly returned  to  New  York  t"o  play  in 
Brock  Pemberton's  "Kiss  the  Boys  Good- 
bye." From  the  light  hearted  musical 
he  w  as  cast  as  one  of  the  leads  in  Elmer 
Rice's  "Flight  to  the  West."  set  in  a 
transatlantic  plane  bringing  German 
refugees,  Nazis,  and  ordinary  citizens  to 
the  United  States. 

Although  Rice's  serious  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  the  world  played  for 
only  a  few  months  on  Broadway,  Mr. 
Marlowe  remembers  it  with  affection. 
Telling  the  story  of  the  conflicts  among 
the  passengers  he  rubs  his  hand  over  his 
mouth  in  a  characteristic  gesture,  and 
his  voice  vibrates  with  interest. 

This  vibrant  voice  made  radio  a 
natural  field  for  his  talents,  and  he 
originated  the  role  of  EUery  Queen  after 
playing  with  K.  T.  Stevens  during  her 
New  York  stage  debut  in  "The  Land  is 
Bright."  In  Hollywood,  he  spent  an  ag- 
gregate of  about  four  and  a  half  years 
acting  at  the  Pasadena  Playhouse  in  its 
professional  company.  There  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Shakespearean  chronicles, 
and  he  still  wants  to  play  Richard  III, 
but  "not  with  a  passion." 

It  took  another  role  on  the  stage  op- 
posite Gertrude  Lawrence  in  "Lady  in 
the  Dark  '  to  have  Hollywood  discover 
him  again.  With  MGM  he  made  "Mrs. 


Parkington."  "Marriage  is  a  Private 
Affair"  and  "Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis."  but 
he  prefers  the  theatre  to  movies.  "Any 
actor  does.  I  ve  ivatched  a  scene  shot  89 
times,  and  at  the  o9th  take,  there  isn't 
much  left." 

While  on  the  West  Coast  he  heard 
about  "The  Voice  of  the  Turtle"  and 
knew  it  was  plaving  in  New  York,  but 
not  much  more.  Alfred  de  Liagre,  the 
producer,  was  auditioning  K.  T.  Stevens 
for  the  Chicago  company,  and  asked 
Mr.    Marlowe    to    read    lines    with    her. 


"You  wouldn't  want  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  would  you?"'  he  asked. 
Mr.  de  Liagre  protested  that  he  just 
wanted  to  get  the  balance  in  voices,  so 
Mr.  Marlowe  read  the  script  cold,  knew 
the  play  was  w-hat  he'd  been  waiting  for, 
and  got  the  part  the  next  morning. 

"When  its  right  for  you,  and  you're 
fated  to  get  it.  you  will,"  he  insists. 
"There  have  been  so  many  parts  I  tried 
everything  within  the  law  to  get  and 
didn't.  This  one  just  fell  into  my  lap." 

Although  "The  Turtle"  has  been  play- 
ing in  Chicago  since  October  2,  there 
have  been  no  bad  mistakes  or  twisted 
lines  on  stage:  what  frequently  happens 
is  that  Mr.  Marlowe  or  Miss  Stevens 
spills  milk  all  over  the  table  in  Act  II. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  embarrassing 


moment  here  at  Speech  school  when 
Mr.  Marlowe  was  unable  to  quote  the 
lines  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  which 
give  the  play  its  name  and  John  van 
Druten,  the  author,  had  to  help  him  out. 

Mr.  Marlowe  would  also  like  to  for- 
get other  moments  in  his  career.  There 
w as  the  time  when  he  pulled  a  Freudian 
fluff,  and  the  audience  laughed  for  four 
and  a  half  minutes.  The  poor  leading 
lady,  whose  ears  were  attuned  to  the 
original  innocent  line,  had  not  noticed 
the  mistake  and  whispered  desperately 
during  the  uproar,  "What  are  they 
laughing  about?"  The  fluff,  sadly 
enough,  is  not  quotable. 

Although  Mr.  Marlowe  would  not 
blame  that  occasion  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  inadvertently  whistled  in  his  dress- 
ing room  or  put  his  shoes  on  the  table 
there,  he  believes  in  sticking  to  the  old 
customs  because  they  are  a  part  of  the 
theatrical  tradition. 

Like  most  artists,  he  has  his  own  ideas 
about  acting.  "If  you  could  do  it  natural- 
ly, you  could  make  an  entrance  stand- 
ing on  your  head.  "  Comedy,  he  believes, 
requires  a  special  technique,  the  ability 
to  read  lines  and  project  the  character's 
viewpoint.  The  playgoers  have  to  real- 
ize that  the  man  on  stage  knows  what 
he's  saying  is  funny.  He  warns,  however, 
"Act  your  brains  out,  but  don't  let  the 
audience  know  it."  To  him.  the  actor  is 
the  most  important  element  in  a  produc- 
tion, and  the  scenery  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  people  on  the  stage. 
Gordon  Craig,  theatrical  theorist  who 
proposed  the  elimination  of  the  actor 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Marlowe,  "an  ass." 

A  play,  he  thinks,  should  be  a  unit, 
and  someday  he'd  like  to  try  his  hand  at 
directing,  bringing  to  that  coordinating 
position  his  own  viewpoint.  "Some- 
times you  want  to  say  to  a  director,  'You 
damn  fool,  that's  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
Can't  you  see  you're  destroying  the  emo- 
tional effect?'  but  you  don't.  I  want  to 
bring  the  actor's  angle  into  directing." 

Before  becoming  a  director,  and  after 
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'"The  Voice  of  the  Turtle"  closes,  if  it 
ever  does.  Mr.  Marlowe  wants  to  act  in 
Shakespearean  repertory.  At  the  moment 
he  is  working  on  plans  to  do  '"Henry 
IV"  and  "Henry  V"  with  Jose  Ferrer 
( lago  in  the  current  "Othello'" ) .  and  Sid- 
ney Greenstreet  as  FalstafF.  He  believes 
a  show  should  play  six  months  in  New 
York  and  then  six  months  on  the  road, 
and  his  favorite  city  to  play  to  is  San 
Francisco.  "It's  New  York  on  a  hill"  he 
rhapsodizes,  "the  Acropolis  in  the  moon- 
light. There'll  never  be  another  city  like 
it.  It  has  intelligent  audiences  and,  for 
me.  romantic  memories.  I'll  always  re- 
member watching  the  sun  come  up  over 
the  Golden  Gate  bridge  at  6  AM.  It's  all 
the  World's  fairs  put  together."' 

Despite  prevailing  theatrical  opinion. 
Mr.  Marlowe  doesn't  think  Chicago 
audiences  are  bad.  "I  understand  them, 
mavbe  because  I  was  part  of  them  for 
eight  years.  I  knew  Marshall  Fields 
before  they  had  escalators,  I've  smelled 
the  stockyards,  and  I've  ridden  the 
damned  el  to  Evanston.  I  like  Chicago 
audiences." 

It  is  obvious  that  Chicago  audiences 
like  him.  Giving  two  matinees  a  week 
as  well  as  evening  performances  doesn't 
provide  much  leisure,  but  Mr.  Marlowe 
manages  to  play  tennis  for  an  hour  ev- 
ery day.  His  sitting  room,  furnished  with 
comfortable  easy  chairs  and  low  tables, 
is  cluttered  with  books  ranging  from 
Friedrich  Hayek's  "The  Road  to  Serf- 
dom" to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Marmion." 
Somewhat  of  an  authority  on  training 
dogs,  Mr.  Marlowe  enjoys  putting  his 
theories  into  practice  in  what's  left  of 
his  spare  time. 

If  he  hasn"t  learned  yet.  he  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  be  under  Mr.  Mar- 
lowe's influence,  because  "The  Voice  of 
the  Turtle"  seems  to  be  here  to  stay. 
Mr.  Marlowe,  however,  seems  rather  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  he  is  to  college 
girls  what  Frank  Sinatra  is  to  bobby 
soxers.  Some  of  his  fan  mail  has  been 
forwarded  seven  times,  following  him 
around  the  country,  and  he  has,  of 
course,  received  praise  from  local  ad- 
mirers. Incidentally,  he  uses  brown 
horn-rinmied  glasses  for  reading. 

When  he  was  on  campus  in  the  Fall 
quarter,  he  attended  a  partv  at  the  home 
of  Ed  Crowley,  director  of  the  recent 
"Damask  Cheek."  Ever  since.  Mr.  Crow- 
ley has  been  plagued  by  people  who  rush 
down  to  his  rec  room,  point  at  a  section 
of  the  circular  couch,  say  "Is  that  where 
Hugh  Marlowe  sat?"  and  then  collapse 
ecstatically  onto  the  spot  the  sergeant  in 
"The  Voice  of  the  Turtle"  had  warmed. 
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IF — undersea  creatures 
Have  no  preachers. 
Are  oysters  loose 
When  they  reproduce? 

IF — animals  haven  t  the  craze 
Of  attending  modern  plays, 
Where  do  rabbits 
Get  those  habits? 

IF — privacy 
Makes  love  life  free. 
Why  do  birds  of  a  feather 
Flock  together? 
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WILL  have  to  admit  first  ofF  that  I  am 
not  a  father.  However,  I  feel  qualified 
to  write  on  that  great  American  institu- 
tion of  Fathers'  Day  because  I  have  a 
father,  and  his  father  before  him  had  a 
father.  In  fact,  all  male  members  of  the 
family  have  had  them  since  we  first 
came  over  from  Poughkeepsie  on  the 
ferry  back  in  1923. 

Having  such  a  great  stake  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Fathers'  Day,  I  have  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  holiday  as  it  exists 
today,  compiling  many  case  histories  of 
actual  occurrences  in  connection  with 
Fathers'  Day  since  it  was  first  introduced 
by  a  Mr.  Benjamin  White  of  Peoria,  Il- 
linois, in  a  fit  of  fright  after  having  read 
newspaper  accounts  of  scientists'  suc- 
cesses with  test-tube  babies. 

All  of  these  case  histories  point  to  one 
thing — that  in  the  seemingly  innocent 
observance  of  Fathers'  Day  as  it  is  cele- 
brated today  there  exist  great  potential- 
ities for  stark  tragedy  in  family  and 
marital  relations.  But  let  me  quote  a  few 
cases. 

Mr.  A.  G.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mr.  G.,  a 
wholesaler  of  soda  crackers  and  tea  bis- 
cuits of  a  nationally  recognized  brand, 
had  been  married  happily  for  seven 
months  to  a  57-year  old  widow  who  had 
brought  with  her  into  the  marriage  rela- 
tionship eleven  healthy,  robust  children 
of  a  previous  marriage.  They  ranged 
from  two  to  fifteen  years  in  age.  Inas- 
much as  this  was  Mr.  G's  first  experience 
with  marriage  and  this  foster  father- 
hood his  first  experience  with  child-rear- 
ing, he  was  in  a  thrill  of  anticipation 
for  weeks  before  his  first  Fathers'  Day, 
Mrs.  G.  afterwards  statins  that  he  had 


found  it  impossible  to  sleep  for  three 
nights  previous  to  the  holiday  because 
of  his  excitement.  On  Fathers'  Day 
morning,  each  of  his  eleven  children  and 
his  wife  presented  him  with  their  gifts, 
chosen  independently.  Upon  opening 
them  they  were  found  to  all  be  bottles 
of  shaving  lotion.  Mr.  G.,  excusing  him- 
self politely  from  the  company  of  his 
family,  locked  himself  in  the  bathroom 
and  drank  all  twelve  bottles  in  quick  suc- 


cession. His  wife,  attracted  by  the  strong 
scent,  investigated  and  found  him  lying 
in  the  bathtub,  dead. 

Mr.  L.  P..  East  Troy,  N.  Y.  Practical- 
ly the  same  thing  happened  to  Mr.  P., 
except  that  he  received  twelve  neckties 
from  his  seven  sons  and  the  five  nephews 
who  w  ere  his  legal  wards.  He  used  them 
to  make  a  hanging  rope  with  which  he 
strangled  himself  to  death.  An  extrane- 
ous element  must  be  considered  in  this 
case,  however.  Mr.  P's  suicide  was  un- 
doubtedly precipitated  partly  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  being  hotly  pursued  by  gov- 
ernment agents  for  violation  of  the 
White  Slave  Act. 


Mr.  A.  J.  McF.,  South  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  McF..  a  brewing  magnate,  was  a 
great  baseball  enthusiast,  his  most  prized 
possession  being  a  dicarded  pair  of 
socks  once  belonging  to  Tommy  Bridges. 
As  a  Fathers'  Day  treat,  his  wife  Mathil- 
de  and  17-year-old  daughter  Shalimar 
got  tickets  to  a  Yankee-Giant  double- 
header.  Mrs.  McF.  and  Shalimar  mis- 
took the  starting  time  of  the  game.  They 
believed  that  it  started  at  one  o'clock, 
while  actually  the  contest  was  to  begin 
at  two  o'clock.  Thus  the  McF's,  journey- 
ing from  South  Troy,  w^ere  seated  in  the 
stadium  an  hour  early.  One  of  the  bat- 
boys,  practicing  hitting,  popped  a  fly 
which  hit  Mr.  McF.  on  the  head,  but  no 
injury  was  apparent.  Two  months  later, 
however,  and  as  a  result  of  the  blow  on 
the  head,  Mr.  McF.  suffered  a  loss  of 
memory  which  required  his  confinement 
to  an  institution  for  the  intervening  six 
years. 

And  these  cases  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  in  my  files.  They  are,  however, 
illustrative  of  the  great  danger  to  health 
and  happiness  caused  by  our  present  day 
observance  of  Fathers'  Day.  Instead  of 
a  day  to  honor  and  revere  aU  fathers  of 
children,  the  occasion  has  become  one  of 
mass  massacre  of  the  objects  of  that  rev- 
erence. 

We  obviously  need  a  saner,  more  sen- 
sible celebration  of  Fathers'  Day 
throughout  the  nation.  Let  us  slow  down 
the  mad  pace  of  today  so  that  fathers 
will  not  become  extinct  and  Fathers' 
Day  useless.  We  must  do  so  if  the  father 
as  an  American  institution  is  to  con- 
tinue. 
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Way  Out  West 


Last  year  the  Parrot  went  to  the  circus.  We  asked  about  twenty  co-eds  to  go  along.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun, 
but  it  didn't  have  much  actual  campus  appeal.  People  have  been  telling  us  for  six  months  now  that  what  the 
Parrot  needs  is  campus  appeal.  This  suggestion,  generally  being  accompanied  by  a  slight  leer,  we  naturally  as- 
sumed they  meant  west  campus  appeal,  and  stuff  like  that  there.  Consequently,  in  this,  our  last  issue  need  we  say, 
you're  getting  stuff  like  this  here.  This  is  through  the  courtesy  of  friend  and  photographer,  AUyn  Baum,  and 
the  intrepid  Parrot  staff  who  are  willing  to  go  to  any  lengths  and  west  campus  to  please. 

We  played  around  with  ideas  of  renting  a  covered  wagon  or  MacCauley's  prairie  schooner,  but  we  couldn't 
find  any  covered  wagons  and  J.  Elliot  had  left  Regna  Lee  for  the  heart  of  Texas. 

It  was  much  simpler  just  to  call  up  the  houses  and  murmer  around  the  grill  that  we  had  flash  bulbs,  a 
photographer,  and  would  be  out  getting  atmosphere.  Which  is  what  we  got,  from  Abe,  the  bartender  at  the 
Little  Club,  on  down  to  a  DG  from  Michigan.  We  have  always  understood  that  this  spot  had  a  certain  sort  of 
magnetic  attraction  for  DCs  but  we  had  no  idea  that  this  force  was  of  such  magnitude.  We  found  the  afore- 
mentioned Abe  most  photogenic  and  helpful  for  which  we  will  be  always  forever  grateful  and  always  return  to 
drink  his  beer  forever  amber.  (I  bet  you  think  we  wrote  this  right  after  we  got  back.    Hmm?) 

We  found  everyone  at  the  Little  Club  awfully  cooperative,  camera  shyness  not  being  one  of  Northwest- 
em's  failings.  Some  of  our  better  known  Greek  women  even  cooperated  to  the  extent  of  rushing  out,  posing,  and 
tearing  back  to  the  quads  the  instant  the  flash  bulb  went  off.  It  was  a  week  night  but  this  did  strike  us  as  a  little 
silly.  The  only  possible  excuse  we  were  able  to  make  for  such  eagerness  is  that  there  must  be  some  students  who 
actually  carry  more  than  12  hours. 

While  mulling  over  this  unique  state  of  affairs,  we  whisked  our  staff  and  photographer  over  to  the  Sharp 
Corner  Inn  where  sure  enough  we  found  Ma  and  Pa  Schramm,  and  Betas.  Some  of  them  had  girls.  There  was 
also  Costello.  We  found  him  in  the  bar  making  overtures  to  his  furry  friends  where  AUyn  and  his  trusty  camera 
caught  him  in  the  act.  And  since  everybody  wants  to  be  in  the  act,  AUyn  was  kept  quite  busy  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  while  the  staff  diligently  dedicated  themselves  to  cementing  good  relations  with  every  and 
anybody  and  eating  hard  boiled  eggs. 
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These  are  the  pictures  Allyn  Baum  took  of 
the  people  out  west.  Since  he's  an  excellent  pho- 
tographer we  had  to  agree  when  he  asked,  to 
let  Jean  Hutchison  pose  with  Abe  behind  the  bar. 
Jean  was  Allyn's  favorite  model  until  he  met 
this  month's  cover  girl.  Pi  Phi  Jean  Kirk. 

Anchor  and  Eagle  man  Tom  Lambert  dropped 
in  The  Oasis  with  Barbara  Miska.  They  had 
time  to  put  a  couple  of  nickels  in  the  juke  box, 
then  back  to  study. 

But  SOME  people  bring  their  books  right 
along.  George  Oberheide  may  not  be  getting 
much  work  done,  but  he  IS  getting  a  laugh  from 
Millie  Knight.  Donna  Ballou  and  Mark  Compall 
just  lt)ok  on  rather  sadly. 


And  then  there  are  always  large  groups  of  people  who 
icome  in  with  much  noise  and  move  tables  together  and 
seem  to  have  riotous  times.  That's  Jean  Kirk  smiling  on  the 
left.  Then  around  the  table,  Jack  Hickey,  Peg  McGam,  Ed 
Carey,  Jack  Armstrong,  Patty  Munz,  Nancy  Berthold  and 

Bob  Timyan. 

! 

Bob  Tournquist  who's  the  athletic  type,  can  only  play 

iwith  stuffed  animals  out  at  Schram's,  while  the  rest  of  his 

party  spend  their  evening  with  liquids. 

Bob  Williams  leans  over  a  white  piano  at  Joyce  Kruger, 
but  the  sailor  just  watches  Bob.  And  that's  a  portion  of 
what  happened  out  west,  the  night  Allyn  Baum  took  his 
camera  and  the  PARROT  along. 
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THE    CIGARETTE    SPEAKS 

(To  a  young  girl  over  a  period  of  years) 
B))  Elizabeth  Hassell 


I'm   just   a   friendly   cigarette — 

Don't  be  afraid  of  me! 
Why  all  the  advertisers  say 

I'm  harmless  as  can  be! 
They  tell  you  that  I'm  your  "best  friend" 

(I  like  that  cuiuiing  lie!) 
And  say  you'll  "walk  a  mile"  for  me 

Because  I   "satisfy." 


The  color's  fading  from  your  cheeks. 

Your  finger-tips  are  stained; 
And  now  you'd  like  to  give  me  up 

But  sister,  you  are  chained! 
You  even  took  a  drink  last  night! — 

I  thought  you  would  ere  long. 
For  those  whom  I  enslave  soon  lose 

Their  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 


You've  smoked  one  package,  so  I  know 

I've  nothing  now  to  fear; 
When  once  I  get  a  grip  on  girls. 

They're  mine  for  life,  my  dear! 
Your  freedom  you  began  to  lose. 

The  very  day  we  met. 
When  I  convinced  you  it  was  smart 

To  smoke  a  cigarette! 


But  it's  too  late  to  worry  now; 

When  you  became  my  slave. 
You   should   have   known   the   chances 
were 

You'd  fill  an  early  grave. 
And  now  that  I  have  done  my  best 

To  send  your  soul  to  hell, 
I'll  leave  you  with  my  partner,  DEATH — 

He's  come  for  you!  FAREWELL! 

Don't  let  this  tract  die,  but  pass  it  on. 


Take  'it  from  us, 
not  watching  tlie  st; 
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e  garden  seat  built  for  two  are 
ipearean  gardens  at  Deering. 


Helen  McKay  and  Barb  Leffert  are  among  the  hungry  coeds  dig- 
ging into  their  wallets  to  buy  hot  dogs  and  pop  corn  from  George.  The 
line  of  hot  dog  hunters,  as  you  can  see,  extends  into  the  dim  darkness 
between  the  quads. 
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Sweetly  demure  for  drawing  room  or  ball  room  .  .  .  Mary  Kay  Murphy  wears  an 
evening  dress  of  white  eyelet  pique  and  black  tulle.  Sash  at  waist  is  black  velvet  ribbon. 
Junior  sizes.  $35.00.  Carson's  Evening  Shop,  Fourth  Floor. 
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It's  your  move  .  .  .  Elaine  Nish  does  it  prettily  in  this  black  spun  rayon  play  «uit 
with  pink  and  black  polka  dotted  glazed  balloon  cloth  skirt.  Playsuit  top  has  ledge 
shoulders  and  skirt  is  very  sheer  and  crisp.  Sizes  10-18.  $17.95  complete.  Carson's  Casual 
Clothes  Shop,  Fourth  Floor. 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &CO>^ 


Reading  from  left  to  right:  Hugh  Marlowe,  K.  T.  Stevens, 
John  van  Druten  and  Betty  Lawford.  Marlowe,  Stevens  and 
Lawford  appearing  in  the  Chicago  production  of  van  Druten's 
"The  Voice  of  the  Turtle."  Interview  with  Hugh  Marlowe, 
as  reported  by  jerry  Shauelson,  on  page  8. 


VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME 
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THEME:     John     Smith     thought     it 
looked  like  rain. 

I.    A  la  Andre  Maurois: 

Clouds  .  .  .  far-off  clouds  .  .  . 
fading  clouds  .  .  .  clouds  which 
drifted  into  images  of  John 
Smith's  life.  Taormina  ...  he 
could  see  the  gentle  waves  on  her 
shores  mirrored  in  the  chalky  nim- 
bus as  it  swept  over  the  plane  of 
grey.  And  there,  in  the  paling 
wisps,  were  the  minarets  of  the 
cathedral  at  Nihzny-Novgorod. 
where — but  to  what  avail  were 
memories  now?  John  Smith  was 
old — old,  and  bent,  and  weary  of 
his  billions.  His  dreams  were 
gone,  and  he  was  tired.  Slowly  he 
limped  to  the  old,  grotesque,  huge 
Ming  vase  and  removed  his  dra- 
gon-of-pearl  tipped  umbrella  from 
its  accustomed  stand,  and  was 
ushered  down  the  vast  and  lone- 
ly corridor.  The  stillness  was  punc- 
tuated only  by  the  rhythmic  tap  of 
his  cane  upon  the  cold  marble  .  .  . 
fainter,  fainter,  until  it  died  away 
into  the  gathering  shadows  .  .  . 
into — had  he  not  known? — into 
the  clouds. 

n.    A  la  Lytton  Strachey : 

Rain !  Did  he  smile,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  at  the  revelation?  What 
strange,  ironic  prescience  had  so 
shaped  circumstances?  Had  the 
deity  dared — he  shrank  from  the 
thought — dared  to  decree  a  storm? 
Perhaps  if  he  had,  from  the  dim 
recesses  of  the  unseen,  been 
watching  the  expression  of  the 
weather-man — the  long,  sardonic 
upper  lip,  the  beady  little  eyes 
ivhich  seemed  almost  to  rattle 
about  in  the  great,  dark  shadows 
around  them — he  could  now  have 
been  able  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  those  clouds.  But  they 
seemed  puffy,  inscrutable.  Gone 
were  the  wasted  hours  in  meteor- 
ology school.   Gone,  too,  were  the 


queer,  curious  barometers  at  Cad- 
ogan's,  for  the  Bloomsbury  world 
was  not  a  tangible  memory.  Cado- 
gan  himself,  the  bald-headed  to- 
bacconist, the  round-faced,  bois- 
terous dustman — all  were  mingled 
in  a  haze  of  bitterness  and  resent- 
ment. The  years  had  fled.  Rain ! 
Had  fate  met  the  dashing,  quixotic 
old  gentleman  with  the  dyed  whis- 
kers? John  Smith  slowly  removed 
his  Waterproof  from  the  hall-tree 
— the  last  gallant,  futile  gesture — 
and  walked  out  of  the  house,  not 
bothering  to  tell  the  butler  where 
he  was  going. 

III.    A  la  Ernest  Hemingway: 

"No  esta  muy  bueno"  said  John 
Smith.  "It  is  going  to  rain  and 
there  will  be  a  flood  and  that  is  not 
good,"  he  said.  "Obscenity  to  thy 
drizzling  obscenity,  sky  of  a  thou- 
sand obscenities"  John  Smith  said. 
John  Smith  kicked  his  hog.  John 
Smith's  hog  snorted.  A  hog  snorts 
when  you  kick  it.  A  hog  will  al- 
ways snort  if  you  kick  it  unless 
you  kick  off  a  nest  of  fleas.  Hell. 
yes.  John  Smith  spat  on  his  hog. 
John  Smith's  hog  went  off  to  look 
for  los  otros.  John  Smith's  woman 
came  into  the  shack.  "It  is  going 
to  rain"  said  John  Smith's  woman. 
"It  is  going  to  rain  because  the 
entrails  of  the  sow  squirmed  when 
I  killed  her  and  that  is  a  sign  of 
rain,"  she  said.  "Obscenity,"  said 
John  Smith.  "The  roof  will  leak 
and  that  is  not  good,"  said  John 
Smith's  woman.  "Fix  it  worthless 
one,"  said  John  Smith.  "The  floor 
is  falling  through  and  that  is  bad," 
she  said.  A  floor  will  fall  if  it  has 
termites  and  you  walk  on  it  and 
you  look  very  silly  if  you  break 
your  neck  afterwards.  John 
Smith's  woman  climbed  a  ladder 
to  patch  the  leak  and  her  ladder 
fell  and  she  broke  her  neck  and 
John  Smith  laughed.  "It  is  not 
good,  this  rain,"  said  John  Smith. 
"No  esta  muy  bueno.  Hell,  no," 
he  said. 


Corsages 

and  Bouquets 

Go  Over 

BIG 

When  They're  from 

london's  Flower  Shop 

1712  Sherman    Uni.  7542,  0632 


HEADS  HIGH 
FOR  SPRING 

Have    neat,    well    groomed 
hair  for  hatless,  warm  days. 

CLASSIC 
BAHEERSHOP 

OPPOSITE   VARSITY  THEATRE 


AFTER  THE  MOVIE 

treat  yourself  to  delicious 
sundaes,  sodas,  sandwiches 


POP  CORN  BALL 

930    Spanish    Court 
(Across  from  the  Teatro) 


USE 

THE    EVANSTON 
BUS     COMPANY 
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•  Everybody  says  that  there  aren"! 
very  many  men  around,  and  we  suppose 
that  they  are  right,  but  nevertheless,  the 
number  of  spring  weddings  seems  to 
have  hit  an  all-time  high.  Every  time 
we  turn  around,  someone  flashes  a  ring 
at  us  and  announces  a  date.  Or  anyway, 
flashes  a  ring.  For  instance.  Lois  Larson 
is  engaged  to  her  D.U.  at  Purdue.  Lois 
is  a  Chi  Omega,  a  group  that  seems  to 
favor  the  wedding  march.  Sister  Pat 
Alexander  is  treading  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  altar  sometime  this  month, 
and  Edie  Van  Tuyle  Phelan  and  Dick 
returned  recently  from  their  honey- 
moon. 

•  In  the  Theta  house,  we  find  Patty 
Stilson  announcing  her  engagement  to 
Phi  Delt,  Jim  Gunn,  and  ISevelin 
Eves,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  is  also  an- 
nouncing her  engagement.  Janice  Put- 
mann  and  Coach  Greening  are  also 
planning  nuptials  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

•  And  for  those  of  you  who  remember 
Eunie  Thorp,  Pi  Phi,  and  a  very  pretty 
girl  indeed,  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  she  is  now  married.  An  Abbot 
Hall  man.  of  course,  and  most  attractive. 

•  The  AOPi  house  is  getting  readv 
for  the  big  wedding  that  Pat  "McClain  is 
planning  in  June,  when  she  marries  Ed 
Barnett,  Phi  Delt.  This  affair,  we  firmly 
believe,  must  be  love,  because  it  has  last- 
ed from  the  very  beginning  of  freshman 
year  up  to  the  present  time.  Almost  pre- 
war, isn't  it?  Another  AOPi,  Anne 
Pointer,  is  also  dating  a  four-year  old 
acquaintance,  Frank  Underwood,  but 
the  situation  is  not  quite  the  same.  We 
often  wonder  what  Harry  Doolittle, 
Phi  Kap,   and  Jack  Merrin,   old.   old 
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friends,  also  of  both  Anne  and  Frank 
would  think  of  it. 

•  One  of  the  sadder  stories  that  we 
have  heard  recently  stems  from  the  Kap- 
pa Kappa  Gamma  house,  where  Davey 
Hansen  became  the  victim  in  an  incident 
that  could  only  happen  during  war-time. 
It  is  the  situation  that  we  have  all  dread- 
ed, the  one  in  which  two  "friends  in  the 
Service"  get  leaves  at  the  same  time, 
and  proudly  announce  their  arrival  on 
the  same  day.  This  is  particularly  sad, 
since  one  of  the  better  grapevines  said 
that  a  Beta  pin  in  the  home  town  of 
Davenport.  Iowa,  is  Dave's  real  goal. 
There  is  always  summer  vacation,  Davy. 

•  We  get  awfully  excited  about  leaves 
and  furloughs,  ourself,  though.  How- 
ever, we  think  that  perhaps  the  man  in 
question  ought  to  make  some  announce- 
ment that  he  is  arriving  instead  of  just 
calmly  ringing  the  buzzer  upon  arrival 
as  John  Culnian  did,  when  dropping  in 
on  Gamma  Phi  Jane  Hibbert.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  poise  under  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, isn't  it  Janie?  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  Harry  Walsh,  Air  Corps 
man  from  Dartmouth,  and  just  returned 
from  overseas,  who  phoned  Ann  Ladd. 
Delta  Gamma,  to  say  he  would  see  her  in 
"four  or  five  days"  only  to  call  the  next 
da}  from  Fort  Sheridan.  This  affair  (a 
brief  romance  of  eight  years)  should  be 
watched  closely,  although  our  reporter 
claims  that  Ann  "isn't  interested  in   a 


9  We  do  kno^v  a  Delta  Gamma  who  is 
interested  in  a  pin.  however,  and  her 
name  is  Daisy  Hodgkins,  and  the  pin, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  must  be  a  Sigma 
Chi  pin.  We  cannot  be  certain,  how- 
ever, whether  it  is  Perry  Wilson's  or 
Bill  Madden' s  that  has  caught  her  eve. 


9  One  of  the  biggest  and  best  campus 
weddings  of  recent  months  was  that  of 
Katie  Loucks,  DG,  to  Dick  Whitten, 
Alpha  Delt.  And  it  is  a  byword  in  the 
Delta  Gamma  house,  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  wrong  with  domestic 
champagne. 

•  Now  we  wish  to  devote  this  part  of 
our  column  to  letting  you  in  on  where 
all  those  people  were  that  were  not  in 
class  for  several  weeks  of  this  quarter. 
There  were  a  few  isolated  cases  of  ill- 
ness and  what-have-you,  but  for  the  most 
part,  the  absentees  were  flying  to  the 
sides  of  their  loved  ones.  Patty  Park, 
Gamma  Phi  Beta,  for  instance,  jour- 
neyed to  New  York  to  see  former  Phi 
Gam,  Jack  Wendell,  stationed  there  in 
the  Navy.  Another  well-known  Gamma 
Phi,  Joan  Grubb,  hit  the  Texas  trail  to 
give  moral  support  to  a  former  Glen- 
view  instructor,  transferred  to  Corpus 
Christi.  Mac  Moore,  Kappa,  missed  sev- 
eral classes  when  Johnnie  Wise.  Phi 
Delt,  dropped  in  for  a  furlough  visit. 
And  M.  J.  Gerrity's  secret  passion  (this 
is  so  secret  that  we  couldn't  find  out  his 
name  I  arrived  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to 
help  her  use  up  a  few  cuts.  And  Art 
Meyer,  Phi  Delt,  got  his  commission  in 
the  Navy,  complete  with  leave,  in  time 
to  spend  some  time  out  west  with  Carrie 
Hill,  AOPi.  Diantha  Hamilton,  Delta 
Gamma,  also  disappeared  from  campus 
for  a  few  davs  in  order  to  take  Lt.  Com- 
mander Joe  McDoiveU  home  to  the 
folks,  and  we  all  know  what  that  means. 

•  We  tried  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
violence  following  the  various  senior 
walkouts,  because  you  know  how  we  feel 
about  such  things,  but  apparently  every- 
thing was  very  calm  this  year  and  there 
weren't  even  any  broken  bones  at  the 
Kappa  house.  One  shame-faced  AOPi 
confessed  that'  they  were  on  social  pro 
on  account  of  their  vvalkout,  but  we  nev- 
er found  out  exactly  what  they  did. 

•  Someone  j  ust  told  us  that  Mary  Jane 
Bjornson  took  a  Phi  Rho  pin  from 
North\vestern  med  school  after  much 
hesitation,  and  a  Gamma  Phi  who  was 
very  excited  told  us  that  Barbara 
Campbell  (Miss  Synthetic  to  you)  is 
going  to  take  a  screen  test.  Oh,  this  cam 
pus  is  not  dead. 
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With  lift  and  surge  I  rose  to  meet  the  wind  of  the  night 

That  sped  and  cut  into  the  bottom  of  the  Lake 

And  hurled  back  into  mv  face  dislodged  and 
angered  waves 

And  caused  mv  skin  to  turn  from  beauty  into 

harshness 
And  brooding,  and  brooding,  and  cold. 
And  beaten  into  retreat  bv  mood  and  starkness, 

I  turned  back  into  the  path  surveved  by  trees 
dismaved  into  thought. 


Visit  the   new   and   intriguing 

WHITE  ElEPBANT 

* 

Dancing  ISightly 
Food  and  Fun  for  All! 

TED  BROWN,  Manager 
3401  Dempster 


REDUCING 


AND 


MASSAGE 


MARY  ANDERSON 

626  Church  St.  Cre.  3505 


Kodak  as  You  Go 
Thru  College 

EVANSTON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

Developing  and  Printing 

1854  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 

Phone  GREenleat  8871 


PATRICIA    FITZGERALD   VANCE 

Formerly    with    John    Robert    Powers,    New    York 

EMINENTLY  QUALIFIED  DIRECTOR  OF 


m 


THE 


An  Exclusive  School  for  the  Development 
of  Feminine  Charm  and  Career  Training 


Patricia  Fitzgerald  Vance — distinguished  Powers  Model  .  .  .  the  most 
televised  girl  in  the  world  .  .  .  writer  and  director  of  her  own  radio 
program  .  .  .  screen  tested  and  sought  by  three  Hollywood  studios 
—  lends  her  diversified  background  to  two  distinctive  programs: 


PATRICIAN    FINISHING   COURSE 

.  .  .  Designed  to  Develop  the  Loveliest  You 

Socially,  or  in  the  business  world,  added  confidence  and 
assurance  will  be  yours  after  Patrician  personalized  train- 
ing in  POISE.  RHYTHMIC  GRACE.  FIGURE,  PERFECTION, 
PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT.  STYLING  OF  HAIR  .  .  . 
MAKE-UP    .    .    .    CLOTHES. 


PATRICIAN  CAREER  COURSES 

.  .  .  Foundation  for  Success  in  Your  Chosen  Field 
Individual  instruction  in  the  attributes  necessary  for  success 
will  develop  your  qualifications  for  FASHION  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  MODELING,  RADIO,  TELEVISION,  STAGE 
AND  SCREEN. 


ONLY  SCHOOL  OF  ITS  KIND  BETWEEN   NEW  YORK  AND  HOLLYWOOD 

Telephone  or  write  for  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  Patrician  or.  better  yet.   come  in  and  see  us. 

Suite  414  30  North  Michigan  Avenue  Phone  State  4130 

SPECIAL  EVENING  CLASSES  AVAILABLE  ONE  OR    MORE  NIGHTS  WEEKLY 
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FILM  IS  SCARCE 
USE    IT    WISELY 

JACOBS  &  JENSEN 

INC. 

1724  Sherman  Creenleaf  2220 

Evansfon,    Illinois 


Continue  Red 
Cross  Blood 
Donations 


BeeKs  ON  Aivr 
1735  SHERMAN 
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The  Japs  haven't  quit. 
HAVE   YOU? 


THE  HIGHLY  IMPROBABLE 
MR.  PRENDERGAST 


"Wit."'  mused  Prendergast,  ''has  two 
definitions.  The  first,  according  to  Web- 
ster, is  the  apt  expression  of  humor  .  .  . 
xvilli  ironv.  The  second,  a  must  to  all 
good  critics,  is  identical  to  the  first,  sans 
irony  .  .  .  plus  sour  grapes."  Prender- 
gast guessed  "to  all  critics"  included 
himself.  .  .  The  adjective  was  a  matter 
of  opinion. 

He  opened  the  desk  drawer  and  pulled 
out  a  letter  .  .  .  "after  thirty  years  I  feel 
.  .  .  would  like  to  resign  ...  a  long  time." 
He  knew  it  all  by  heart.  Tonight,  he'd 
put  it  (in  the  editor's  desk  and  that  would 
lie  all.  It  was  all  very  sour  and  the  dull- 
ness went  on  and  had  gone  on  to  this  .  .  . 
the  climax  of  thirty  years.  Thirty  years 
a  critic  .  .  .  thirtv  years  a  character  .  .  . 
and  now  it  was  finished.  He  bent  over 
the  t\  pewriter  and  meticulously  punched 
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out  his  last  review.  It  bristled  with  its 
usual  Thespian  foulness  and  acrid  flour- 
ish. It  was  the  climax  and  what  had  he 
to  show?  ...  A  column,  two  chins  and 
ulcers  .  .  .  memories  of  actors  .  .  .  good 
.  .  .  bad  .  .  .  audiences  .  .  .  audiences. 
Prendergast  smiled.  The  society  matron 
with  her  flurry  of  conventional  lateness. 
The  theatrical  groundhog,  torn  between 
Bank  night  at  the  local  Bijou  and  his  an- 
nual quest  to  see  if  ^'Tobacco  Road"  was 
really  as  dirty  as  everybody  said.  Satur- 
day matinees  and  their  hordes  of  women, 
gasping  in  unison  with  the  belated  vir- 
gin of  the  love  triangle.  .  .  . 

Prendergast  slouched  forward  against 
the  desk  and  dozed  off,  his  head  buried 
in  a  maze  of  papers.  Someone  came  flit- 
ting through  the  outer  office.  Prender- 
gast vawned  and  the  flittina'  continued. 


EL  GAIJCHO 

North  Shore's  Most  Distinctive  Restaurant  &  Cocktail  Lounge 


The  finest  in  foods, 
chili,  spaghetti, 
lobster  tails,  chicken 
and  steaks 


LEN  WARD 

The  Sensationally 
Amusing  Caricaturist 

HILDEGARDE  SILL 

at  the  HAMMOTSD  ORGAN 


Dinners  served  from  6  'til  10 


Skokie  Blvd.,  North  of  Harrison 


Skokie  2870 
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He  remembered  he'd  sent  his  assistant  to 
cover  the  Ballet  opening;  from  the  noise. 
Albert  was  undoubtedly  suffering  its 
ethereal  effects.  The  door  opened  and 
Albert  sighed  blissfully  through  it. 

'"Superb,    simple   mmmmmmmmmm" 

Prendergast  wasn't  interested. 

"Did  that  manager  give  vou  those 
passes?" 

Albert  nodded. 

"Did  he  say  it  was  OK?" 

Albert  still  nodded. 

"Well  what  the  hell  did  he  say?" 

Albert  sighed.  "A  critic  with  TWO 
FRIENDS?  and  handed  them  to  me." 
He  sighed  again,  flitted  again  and  came 
to  rest  bv  the  dictionary.  His  attachment 
to  Webster,  Prendergast  observed,  was 
almost  as  profound  as  the  relationship 
of  a  hotel  and  a  Gideon  Bible.  Albert's 
babbling  subsided  and  Prendergast  de- 
cided that  endurance  was  a  thing  one 
cultivated  but  in  Albert's  case  it  was  best 
to  start  from  scratch.  Not  that  he  dis- 
liked him,  the  exposure  hadn't  been  long 
enough  to  have  absorbed  any  ominous 
effects,  in  fact  as  long  as  Albert  spent 
his  time  attending  revivals,  little  theatre 
blunders  et  al.,  everything  was  strictly 
on  a  non-partisan  basis. 

Clutching  his  review.  Prendergast 
yanked  it  from  the  machine  and  tossed 
it  to  the  floor's  all  ready  own  abundant 
cache.  He  was  tired,  not  in  the  physical 
that  people  define  as  tiredness  but  a  way 
peculiar  to  critics  ...  a  feeling  that  had 
to  do  with  pages  of  trite  phrases  imbed- 
ded in  a  mire  of  pretentiousness,  desper- 
ate attempts  at  subtlety. 

He  took  a  last  look  at  the  walls, 
cracked  under  coats  of  cheap  paint,  at 
the  too  small  air  vent  that  never  worked, 
the  windows  inade  grey  and  streaked  by 
the  unseeing  eyes  of  the  janitor.  He 
picked  up  the  letter  and  shoved  it  back 
in  the  drawer  underneath  the  papers  and 
out  of  sight. 


Harvard  Man — "Who  knocked  on  my 
door  just  now?" 

Janitor — "It  was  me." 

Harvard    Man    to    second    H.    M. — 
"What  is  he  trying  to  say?" 
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Rest 


ciufant 

Famous  for 


Southern  Fried  Chicken 


6935  Sheridan  Road 

Five  Minutes  from  Evanston 


Chicago,  III. 


When  the  newlvweds  boarded  the 
train,  the  embarrassed  groom  tipped  the 
porter  liberally  to  not  disclose  that  they 
were  just  married.  Next  morning  in  the 
diner  they  were  greeted  by  manv  grins, 
smiles,  and  craning  necks.  Furious,  the 
groom  upbraided  the  porter. 

"Nossuh,  Boss,"  George  replied,  "Ah 
didn't  tell  them.    When  they  asked  me 

if  you  was  just  married,  ah  says,  'No. 
suh.  dev  is  just  chums.'  " 


A  voung  couple  registered  at  a  hotel 
and  were  shown  to  their  room.  The  new 
bride  was  very  concerned  when  she  saw 
twin  beds  in  the  room.  "What's  the 
matter,  darling?"  asked  the  groom. 

"Why."  she  answered,  "1  certainly 
thought  we  were  going  to  get  a  room  to 
ourselves." 


"Is  your  roommate  broadminded? 
"I'll    say,    that's    all    he    ever    thinks 


Be  Prepared  for  Any  Occasion  ! 


Keep  your  skirts  and  sweaters,  suits  and 
dresses  in  top-notch  condition!  Send  them 
to     NEWHOUSE,     the     campus     favorite. 


NEWHOUSE  DRYCLEANERS 


1920  Central  St. 


Gre.  8090 


1726  Orrington 

Greenleaf  2600 


Th  Spring 


hut  you  still  have  to  study 
— so  huy  those  books  at 
the: 


I  lortliiuestei'it   S^tudent 

CO-OP 
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FREE    PARKING 

•  Of}posite    !\orshore    Theatre 

*  Convenient  to  buses 
and  "L" 

CALIFORNIA 
BRICK  KITCHEN 

415   HOWARD   STREET 


INVENTORY 


JACK  &  JUNE  STUDIO 

ENID  S.  MASTERS 
Interiors 

DECORATIVE 

ACCESSORIES 

FURNITURE 

GIFTS 

Slip    Covers 
1814  Central  Street        Ore.  4848 


ROBIN  HOOD'S  BARNS 

1623  Chicago  Ave. 
821  Howard  St. 

All  beef  haiiibiirgers 


A  good  cup  of  coffee 
always 

Sodas — Sundaes 


After  paying  the  deposit  for  our  cap 
aiid  gown,  we  decided  it  was  time  to  take 
stock  of  what  we'd  learned  in  four  years 
at  college.  Here  it  is  for  what  it's  worth, 
conveniently  divided  into  years  so  you 
can  gauge  vour  progress  against  ours. 
Fresliman 

1.  There  are  such  things  as  eight- 
thirty  classes. 

2.  Roommates  have  a  tendency  to 
use  your  clothes  and  adopt  your 
men.  Nametapes.  even  on  tall, 
blonde  sailors,  do  no  good. 

3.  The  elevator  at  Willard  is  likely 
to  get  stuck  on  any  floor  but  the 
one  you  want. 

4.  Airplanes  from  Glenview  have  a 
habit  of  swooping  low  over  the 
sun  roof  on  warm  afternoons. 

.5.  Frances  Willard  founded  the 
WCTU.    Evanston  is  dry. 

6.  Howard  street  is  fifteen  minutes 
a^vay  by  bus. 

7.  Don't  believe  what  you  read  in 
the  "N"'  book.  No  one  gives  flow- 
ers to  apologize  for  late  minutes. 

8.  A  date  jerk  is  better  than  a  jerk 
date. 

9.  A  pretty  smile  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness and  intelligence,  especially 
if  you  are  next  to  a  young  in- 
structor. 

20.  The  infirmary  doesn't  amputate, 
no  matter  what  the  nasty  rumors 
are. 


Sophomore 

1.  The  sophomore  slump   is  not  a 
mere  rumor. 

2.  Sex  is  the  most  frequently  used 
word  in  the  English  language. 


THEATER   TICKETS 

ALL  CHICAGO  THEATERS 
OPERA  &  CONCERTS 

RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 

LOBBY  NORTH  SHORE   HOTEL 
UNI.   4190 
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3.  Bergen  Evans  is  married. 

4.  Although  the  el  is  faster,  it's  safer 
to  take  the  bus  from  Howard 
street;  no  steps. 

.5.  The  Shakespearean  gardens  are 
good  for  more  than  studying. 

6.  Bergen  Evans  is  married. 

7.  The  internes  at  Evanston  hospital 
are  young,  and  diligent  in  their 
study   of  anatomy. 

8.  The  Daily  hates  the  Parrot — the 
feeling  is  mutual. 

9.  The  clock  on  U.H.  is  never  right. 

10.    John  J.  B.  Morgan  has  a  hypnotic 
personality. 

Junior 

1.  No  one  can  force  vou  to  take  an 
eighty-thirty  class.  By  getting  up 
at  nine  you  can  easily  make  a 
nine-thirty  at  Locy. 

2.  George  parks  between  the  quads 
at  ten  or  ten-thirty.  His  onions 
are  strong. 

3.  Even  V-12's  may  be  engaged. 

4.  Sweaters  are  worn  with  pins — 
the  more  the  merrier. 

.5.    Some  ensigns   are  married. 

6.  The  Tribune  is  Republican — so 
is  Evanston — Mr.  MacDougall  is 
not. 

7.  Joe  Zimmermann  of  Speech 
school  is  married. 

8.  Hygiene  is  required  for  gradua- 
ation.  Miss  Abbot  is  not  married. 

9.  Buying  a  junior  jacket  is  a  ges- 
ture of  loyalty  to  N.U.  Wearing 
a  junior  jacket  is  ...  ha! 

10.    A  man  is  a  man  is  a  man. 


Corsages  At  Their 

BEST 
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Senior 

1.  A  man  is  a  man  is  a  man,  but 
where  ? 

2.  Tobacco  has  a  tendency  to  fall 
out  of  the  paper  when  you  roll 
your  own. 

3.  Professor  Schilpp  is  a  pacifist. 
Professor  Schilpp  is  a  pacifist. 

4.  Ma  Schramm  is  not  the  Tri-Delt 
housemother. 

5.  The  coat  of  arms  of  Daily  sports 
editors  is  a  pen  rampant  on  a 
field  of  ads;  underneath,  the 
motto,  "I  quit." 

6.  Incompletes  have  to  be  made  up 
within  a  year.  It's  simpler  just 
to  lose  credit  for  the  course. 

7.  Senior  announcements  are  a  deli- 
cate way  of  saying,  "I  came.  I 
saw,  I  graduated.  Watcha  gonna 
ginnne  for  it?" 

8.  Professors  Carlson,  Johnson. 
Strevey,  Edwards,  Hamilton  and 
Faverty  are  married. 

9.  L  nless  you  can  swim  the  length 
of  the  pool  and  back  without  go- 
ing under  for  more  than  three 
minutes,  you  can't  graduate. 

10.    \^  e  are  not  married. 


Together  they  sat 

On  a  bench  in  the  park 

Together  they  sat 

So  close  in  the  dark. 

The  breezes  blew  softly 

The  moon  shone  above 

'Twas  a  warm  summer  evening 

A  night  made  for  love. 

He  snuggled  up  closer 

She  kissed  in  the  dark 

He  licked  her  sweet  face 

And  let  out — a  bark. 


"Back  home  for  keeps?" 
MAY,    1945 
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The  Crime  at  Sacre-Coeur 

(Co)ifiiiitcd  friiiii  payc  7) 

yesterday  at  the  corner  two  blocks 
from  her  house.  She  was  carrying  a  bag 
and  her  hair  was  dyed  black.  She  got  in 
and  seemed  very,  very  gay,  laughing 
and  talking  to  me  and  then  suddenly 
as  we  passed  close  to  the  church  near  le 
Sacre  Coeur,  she  cried  out.  'Phillipe! 
Stop  and  let  me  out!'  She  leaped  out 
quickly  and  because  of  the  traffic  I  had 
to  move  on.  I  drove  around  the  block 
several  times,  but  she  did  not  reappear 
and  there  ^vas  too  great  a  crowd  on  the 
corner  for  me  to  see  clearly.  That  was 
all  I  saw  of  her,  Monsieur.'" 

""That  is  absolutely  all?'"  I  asked. 

"C'est  tout.  Is  something  wrong?"  he 
asked. 

''Evidently,  Phillipe,"  I  said.  "You 
were  the  last  person  to  have  seen 
Claudette  Vimonges."'  I  felt  discouraged, 
and  wanted  to  go  somewhere  and  quiet- 
ly think  it  out. 

"What  do  we  do  now.  Monsieur?"" 
Jacques  inquired  weakly. 

"We  return  to  your  studio. '  I  said 
decisively.  Phillipe  pulled  away  from 
the  curb  and  I  sat  back  reflecting.  Noth- 
ing seemed  to  fit  together.  We  seemed 
to  have  run  against  a  blank  wall.  Phil- 


lipe could  give  no  clue  except  that 
Claudette  had  dyed  her  hair  black. 

We  reached  the  studio  and  once  again 
I  ascended  the  creaking  stairs.  Jacques 
entered  and.  sunk  in  miserable  dejection, 
seated  himself  on  a  heap  of  paint  rags 
and  contemplated  the  portrait  on  the 
easel.  I  too  looked  at  it  wondering  how 
the  girl  would  look  with  dark  hair.  The 
small  face  seemed  even  more  familiar 
and  then  the  conviction  of  my  own  stu- 
pidity overcame  me.  It  struck  me  that 
Juliette  had  checked  the  hospital  rec- 
ords for  a  girl  with  blond  hair.  I  had  to 
go  back  to  the  hospital.  I  knew  she 
would  be  there,  if  she  were  anywhere  on 
this  earth. 

1  tore  down  the  stairs,  Jacques  calling 
after  me.  Finding  a  taxi  cruising  the 
street,  I  forced  the  driver  to  speed  reck- 
lessly through  the  winding  streets,  into 
the  broad  avenue  leading  to  the  Sacre 
Coeur. 

In  the  hospital  the  long  corridors 
hummed  with  muted  activity.  I  hurried 
to  the  obscure  office  where  the  files  of 
unidentified  cases  were  kept.  Hers  would 
be  very  recent.  The  room  was  dark,  and 
1  lit  a  green  shaded  desk  lamp,  bring- 
ing each  file  to  the  desk  to  read  it.  Then 
1  found  it!  Brunette — 3pproximately 
nineteen  years  old — five  feet,  two  inches. 
Here      I      stopped      utterly      astounded. 


"Positive  Wasserman — suspected  paresis 
— died  in  coma!" 

My  hands  shook  as  I  held  the  file 
closer  to  the  light.  I  couldn't  believe  it, 
some  ghastly  fear  overcome  me — the 
same  feeling  I  had  had  that  evening, 
the  evening  I  first  learned  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Claudette  Vimonges  only  one 
day  ago. 

I  left  the  office  and  rushed  to  the 
room  we  students  used  for  autopsies,  the 
room  I  had  left  only  twenty-four  hours 
ago.  Bernard,  the  wizened  orderly  who 
cared  for  the  cadavers  was  cleaning  up. 
He  turned  and  looked  into  my  startled 
eyes. 

"Bernard,  '  I  said  harshly,  "do  you 
have  anyone  fitting  this  description?""  I 
held  out  the  file.  "You  must  have  her! 
She  must  be  here!' 

Bernard  limped  toward  me.  "What  is 
that,  docteur?   Whom  do  you  want?" 

"This  body.  Claudette!"  I  shouted. 

"Docteur."'  he  said  in  his  cracked 
voice.  "That  one?"  He  looked  at  the 
file  and  as  he  read  a  spasm  of  horror 
contracted  his  features. 

"Ah.  doctor,  he  cried,  "I  must  con- 
fess to  you — you,  yourself  performed  the 
autopsy  on  that  body  last  night.  It  was 
a  mistake.  I  realized  that  it  was  the 
wrong  one  but  it  was  too  late — there 
was  nothing  I  could  do!  I  did  not  know 


Have  a"Coke"=  Meet  a  new  friend 


.  .  .  or  how  to  relax  on  leave 

What  more  friendly  way  to  welcome  a  soldier  to  a  family  gathering  than  the 
hearty  invitation  Have  a  "Coke".  It's  like  saying,  We're  happy  you're  here.  So 
be  sure  you  have  Coca-Cola  in  your  icebox  at  home.  From  "down  under"  to 
back  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Coca-Cola  stands  for  the  pause  that  refreshes, — has 
become  the  symbol  of  friendly  folks  the  world  over. 

BOHLED   UNDER  AUTHORITY   OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 

COCA-COLA     BOTTLING     CO.,    OF     CHICAGO,    INC. 


"Coke"  =  Coca-Cola 

1  for  popular  name: 
to   acquire  friendly   abbrevia 
That's    why    you    hca 
Cola  called  "Coke". 
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until  I  had  begun  to  clean  up  that  I  had 
given  you  the  wrong  one — " 

His  voice  seemed  to  trail  off  into  the 
shadows  that  engulfed  my  brain.  I  strug- 
gled out  of  the  room,  seeming  to  walk 
endlessly  down  dark  corridors,  endless 
dark  places  where  skeletal  fingers 
clutched  and  tried  to  tear  the  veil  from 
my  senses.  After  an  eternity  of  time  I 
knew  what  I  had  done.  I  knew  what  had 
been  trying  to  force  its  way  through  my 
subconscious  since  last  night.  I  felt  again 
that  unnerving  feeling  that  overcame  me 
as  I  cut  away  that  small  decayed  portion 
of  the  cerebral  cortex.  And  now  it  was 
a  conviction —  Claudette  had  not  been 
dead  when  my  scalpel  had  touched  her 
brain!  Her  fit  had  driven  her  deep  into  a 
coma  and  someone,  I  would  never  know 
who  had  mistakenly  pulled  the  sheet 
over  her  face.  Everything  fitted  so  well, 
her  epilepsy — too  well.  Her  departure 
from  the  taxi  as  the  fit  came  on — far  too 
well!   My  mind  sank  into  oblivion." 

For  a  long  time  Ferrar  did  not  speak. 
He  seemed  to  be  reliving  that  terrible 
moment.  Finally  he  looked  up.  "As  for 
Juliette,  I  told  her — the  next  day.  I  had 
to,  because  there  was  a  sort  of  bond  be- 
tween us.  Perhaps  it  was  the  beginning 
of  love.  I  will  never  know.  Within  a 
week  I  had  left  the  Sorbonne.  For  three 
years  I  traveled  the  world,  working  as 
a  deck  hand  on  a  tramp  steamer." 

"But  you  finally  came  back  to  the  pro- 
fession." I  said. 

"Yes,"  replied  Ferrar.  "It  was  part  of 
me.  I  was  not  alive  without  it.  I  came 
back."  He  straightened  up  in  his  chair. 
"It  is  late  and  we  have  work  to  do  in 
the  morning.  Good  night  Dr.  Reed." 

"Good  night  Dr.  Ferrar,"  I  said  and 
left  his  office  my  thoughts  racing  in 
wide  concentric  circles.  But  I  was  very 
tired  and  there  was  work  to  do  in  the 
morning. 


In   moments    controversial, 
My  perception  is  quite  fine; 

I  always  see  both  points  of  view — 
The  one  that's  wrong,  and  mine. 

Phi  Delt:  "I  could  dance  this  way 
all  night." 

Alpha  Deh:  "So  could  I,  but  I  think 
the  chaperones  are  watching  us." 

Sarge:  "Why  do  you  drag  that  awful- 
looking  wife  of  yours  around  everywhere 
you  go?" 

Corporal :  "Would  you  like  to  kiss  her 
goodbye?" 

"I  caught  my  boy  friend  flirting." 
"I  caught  mine  that  way,  too." 

MAY ,    1945 
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Geology  Lesson 


Everybody's  breath  ofiFends 
now  and  then.  So  let  Life 
Savers  sweeten  and  freshen 
your  breath  after  eating, 
drinking,  and  smoking. 


'He  didn't  even  mention  his  etchings.  Just  bragged 
about  his  stock  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  " 


Smokes  as  sweet 
ds  it  smells 

". . .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America" 


FREE!  2<(-poge  ./luilroled  booHef  l« 
cleaning,  etc.    Write  todcy     Brown  & 


.  Uu.sv.Ke  I,  Kentucky. 
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Earring  Headquarters 
A  Beautiful  Gift! 

Pin  and  Earring  Sets 
Pink  Gold  on  Sterling 
— Birds,  Sprays,  Bows 
Tailored  or  Jeweled  Sets 


$5.00  and  up  plus  tax 

Evanston  Radio  and  Gift  Shop, 

Opposite  Varsity  Theater 
Open  Mon.  and  Thurs.  until  9:30 


EUGENE  I.  RAY 

STUDIO 

-Arlivaui    ^JJependaofe 
for  VJeller  J^koloarapnu 

■     ■     ■ 

1606  CHICAGO  AVE.    UNI.  2238 


As  you  desire 
them  .  , 


The  Trim 
Barber  Shop 


1613  Sherman 


Gre.  9009 


Cool  Off  the  Easy  Way! 

Order 

Tangy  Sherbets 

Orange,  Lemon,  Raspberry, 

Pineapple 


THE  BIG  DIPPER 

Across  from  Willard 


Sergeant:    "Do  you  serve  women  at 
this  here  bar?" 

Barkeep:    "No,  you  gotta  bring  your 


The  burli-Q  queen  woke  one  morning 
after  the  raid  to  find  herself  fully 
clothed. 

Expecting  the  worst,  she  screamed, 
"My  God,  I've  been  draped." 

He:    "Can  I  take  you  home?" 
She:    "Sure,  where  do  you  live?" 

"I'm  sorry,  lady,"  said  the  ticket 
agent,  "but  this  two  dollar  bill  is  coun- 
terfeit." 

"My  God,"  gasped  the  woman,  "I've 
been  seduced." 

She:  "Isn't  it  strange  that  the  length 
of  a  man's  arm  is  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  girl's  waist?" 

He:    "Let's  get  a  string  and  see." 


"How  did  you  puncture  that  tire?" 
"Ran  over  a  milk  bottle." 
"S'matter? — didn't  you  see  it?" 
"Naw.  The  kid  had  it  under  his  coat." 

"I  want  to  change  my  name.  Judge." 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Joe  Stinks." 

"I   don't   blame   you.    What   do   you 
want  to  change  it  to?" 

"Charlie." 

Little  Martha  in  the  attic 
Found  her  father's  automatic. 
Then,  in  simple  childish  glee. 
Shot  the  iceman  in  the  knee. 
Mother  shouted,  "What  a  bother. 
Why,  he  might  have  been  your  father." 

"What    two    raw    materials    are    im- 
ported from  France?" 

"Books  and  plays,  sir." 
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A  REED  &  BARTON 

patteryi  in 

Sterling  SUuer 


AS  YOU  study  the  exquisite  tracery 
of  design  that  individualizes  the 
Francis  First  pattern  you  are  gazing 
into  one  of  the  glorious  eras  of  the 
past  when  laughter,  gaiety  and  song 
were  everyday  echoes  of  life. 
See  the  richness,  the  grace,  the  charm 
of  this  pattern.  Eight  of  the  essential 
"place-setting"  pieces  are  available 
now — all  extra  pieces  and  hollowware 
will  be  made  again  soon  after  the  war. 


TATMAN 

707  Church  Street   Evanston 
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...and  So,  GOODBYE 


Well,  it  has  been  fun. 

There's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
have  had  fun,  thanks  to  the  cooperation 
we've  received  on  every  side.  Our  great- 
est thanks,  vote  of,  goes  to  our  staff  of 
course,  or  of  course  to  our  staff.  Some 
of  the  thanks  are  given  with  slight  reser- 
vations. Jean  Hutchison  has  been  a  will- 
ing and  able  worker  on  our  staff  since 
her  freshman  year  and  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  one  cover  shot  a  year  is  in- 
cluded in  her  contract,  we  find  the  ar- 
rangement very  agreeable.  And  so  do 
our  photographers. 

Jerry  Shavelson  is  another  who  de- 
serves praise.  We  feel  we  can  never 
really  forgive  her  for  not  taking  us 
along  to  have  cocktails  with  Hugh  Mar- 
lowe, but  she  DID  put  this  issue  together 
for  us.  Then  there's  Bill  Brown,  who 
divides  his  time  almost  equally  between 
the  PARROT,  the  Daily  and  girls,  the 
latter  seeming  to  have  won  out  for  the 
nonce.  Bill  not  having  been  seen  near 
the  PARROT  office  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

Marge  Mitcheson  also  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  our  thanks.  And  although  we 
suppose  mumps  can  be  said  to  be  an  act 
of  God,  they  certainly  upset  our  sched- 
ule, playing  havoc  with  our  last  dead- 
line. Mitch  will  be  long  remembered 
(here  upon  ensued  a  battle  between  CR 
and  JM,  I  wanted  to  say,  will  be  remem- 
bered long)  for  her  appearance  in  our 
parody  issue  in  the  guise  of  before  and 
after. 

Bob  Williams  of  Commerce  school  is 
certainly  not  to  be  overlooked.  Many  is 
the  time  his  bright  red  hair  served  as  a 
beacon  as  he  walked  us  to  the  printer's 
on  cold,  dark  nights. 

Then  there  is  Pat  Hager  who  divides 
her  time  between  the  PARROT  and  men, 
there  never  being  any  doubt  as  to  which 
wins  out.  We  have  a  nice  arrangement 
though.  Since  she  uses  our  phone  for 
important  naval  contacts,  we  stand  the 
toll  charge  in  return  for  a  story  an  issue. 

In  regard  to  Betsy  Cooper  we  can't 
make  any  reservations,  since  she  is  the 
child  who  with  a  veritable  bevy  of  nom 


de  plumes,  aliases,  and  what  have  you, 
very  generally  writes  the  whole  issue. 
Barry  Karl  and  Bill  Durkee  have  con- 
tributed som.e  of  the  funnier  copy  (we 
say  this  with  reservations,  of  course). 
In  addition,  they  are  men.  Rita  Ken- 
nedy's tales  of  weekend  parties  keep  the 
rest  of  the  staff  geared  to  a  high  pitch. 

Here  we  would  also  like  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  the  Syllabus  for  their  pot  of 
glue  and  good-neighbor  policy.  We  feel 
they  are  amply  repaid,  however,  since 
they  listen  through  our  transom.  Nor 
can  we  ignore  the  great  debt  which  we 
owe  to  the  YWCA  for  setting  us  upon  the 
road  to  "good,  clean,  shady  humor." 

The  dark  room  is  not  to  be  ignored. 
It  was  here  that  Bill  Ross  asked  J.  Mil- 
ler for  a  date.  He  thought  it  was  Ellen 
McConnell.  Even  after  this  shock  he 
was  willing  to  take  pictures.  Of  Jean 
Hutchison.  Midge  Nish,  being  one  of 
the  most  cooperative  souls  we  know,  has 
helped  immeasurably,  taking  campus 
shots  for  our  planograph  section. 

Puss-pussy  Leer,  which  we  understand 
is  taki-taki  talk  for  Kit,  and  Tinker  Hel- 
mers,  which  has  not  yet  been  explained, 
have  outdone  themselves  in  the  way  of 
lay-outs. 

And  last  but  not  least  we  thank  you 
subscribers,  who  next  to  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott,  we  love  best.  We  will  soon  be 
alums,  with  the  grace  of  God,  Dean 
Olson,  and  Katherine  George,  so  all  we 
ask  is  that  once  in  a  while  you'll  think 
of  us  kindly,  making  our  way  in  the 
cold,  un-Parrot-like  world. 

Sincerely, 


Miller  and  Rogers 


'AY,    1945 
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To  those  who  wonder  ^^^ 

why  we  need  stiN  bigger 
War  Loons 


^vcfl 


IN  THE  7th  War  Loan,  you're  being  asked  to 
lend  7  billion  dollars  —  4  billion  in  E  Bonds 
alone. 

That's  the  biggest  quota  for  individuals  to  date, 
^laybe  you've  wonderetl  why,  when  we've  ap- 
parently got  the  Nazis  pretty  well  cleaned  up, 
Uncle  Sam  asks  you  to  lend  more  money  than 
ever  before. 

If  you  have,  here  are  some  of  the  answers: 

This  >var  isn't  getting  any  cheaper 

No  matter  what  happens  to  Germany — or  when 
— the  cost  of  the  war  won't  decrease  this  year. 

We're  building  up  a  whole  new  air  force — with 
new  jet-propelled  planes  and  bigger  bombers. 
We're  now  building — even  with  announced  re- 
ductions— enough  new  ships  to  make  a  fair-sized 
navy.  We're  moving  a  whole  war  half  around  the 
world.  We're  caring  for  wounded  who  are  arriving 
home  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute. 

Furthermore,  there  will  be  only  2  War  Loans 
this  year — instead  of  the  3  we  had  in  1944. 

Each  of  us,  therefore,  must  lend  as  much  in 
two  chunks  this  year  as  we  did  last  year  in  three. 
That's  another  reason  why  your  quota  in  the  7th 
is  bigger  than  before. 

The  7th  War  Loan  is  a  challenge  to  every 
American.  The  goal  for  individuals  is  the  highest 
for  any  war  loan  to  date.  The  same  goes  for  the 
E  Bond  goal.  Find  your  personal  quota — and 
make  it! 


AU  OUT  FOR  TffB  MfSffTY  7^  fMR  lOA^ 

The    Treasury    Department    acknowledges     with 
appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 

PURPLE  PARROT 


This  is  an  official  U.S.  Treasury  advertisement  — prepared  under  auspices  ol  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 
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A  TOUCH  OF 
MOONLIGHT  WHITE 


/or  Marilyn  ChambeTlin's  summer  dancing  is  this  crisp  eyelet  formal. 

But  romantic... with  its  Southern  Belle  neckline, 

tiny  puffed  sleeves  and  a  Hurry  oi  ffowers  at  the  bodice.  Junior  Sizes.  35. oo 

■i!   JUNIOR  MISS  SHOP,  FOURTH  FLOOR 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 
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